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peras COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS. 
Whitehall, 26th May, 1843. 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners hereby give notice :— 

|. That whereas various statues in bronze and in 

marbie, of British Sovereigns and illustrious person- 

ages, will be required for the decoration of the New 

Palace at Westminster, artists are invited to send mo- 

dels to be exhibited for the purpose of assisting the 
re in the selection of sculpters to be em- 

ployed. 
| 2. The models are to be sent in the course of the first 
week in June 1844, to a place of exhibition hereafter to 
| be appointed. 

3. The specimen, or specimens not exceeding two in 
number, to be sent by each artist, may be either pre- 
pared for the occasion, or selected from works already 
executed by him within five years prior to the date of 
| this notice, 

| 4 The works may be ideal or portrait statues, or 

groups, but not rilievi. The subjects are left to the 

choice of the artists. The materials are to be such as 

are commonty used for models and casts. The dimen- 

sions are to be on the scale of an erect human figare 
not less than three nor more than six feet. 

5. The invitation to send works for the proposed ex- 
hibition is confined to British artists, including foreign- 
ers who may have resided ten years or upwards in the 
United Kingdom. 

6. Artists who propose to exhibit are required to sig- 
nify their intention to the Secretary on or before the 
15th of March, 1844. 

By command of the Commissioners, 

C. L. EastLake, Secretary. 


R® AL COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS. 
Whitehall, 16th June, 1843, 

| Her Majesty’s Commissioners hereby give Notice :— 

' 1. That whereas carve-work in wood wiil be required 

‘Or various parts of the New Palace at Westminster, and 

in the first instance for the doors of the House of Lords, 

rey ure invited to send specimens in this department 

: ‘ Art, to be exhibited for the purpose assisting the 

S| — in the selection of persons to be em- 

. 2. The specimens are to be sent in the course of the 

frst week in March 1844, to a place of exhibition here- 
re be appointed. 

» The specimens are required to be designed in ge- 

itatl accordance with the style of decoration atapted in 

jon Palace. Outlines in lithography, showing the 

my ye of the principal door of the House of Lords, 

he enained at the Architect’s offices in New Pa- 





on exhibitor is required to send one and not 
wale oa in two designs for an entire door, drawn to the 
d and on opted in the outline, viz., two inches to a foot ; 
Work, noted Panel, ur part of a panel and frame- 
J represent exceeding four feet in the longest dimension, 
tive, Tht ® part Of such design in the fall propor- 
conform e€ objects a the details of decoration, in 
| left ro Pea » = itions above exp » ore 
‘HOice of each artist. T' i 
Speman Toe maa 
.. *he invitation to send ks fi S 
h nd works for the proposed ex 
who mae nined to British artists, inclading foreiga- 
: e 
uted Kingdom. resided ten years or upwards in the 
theists who Propose to exhibit are required to sig- 
of anuary, 1844. to the Secretary on or before the ist 
, . 


¥ command of the Commissioners, 


te ail 





r..7e eS PS 





C. L. Eastiaxke, Secretary. 





R°* AL COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS, 
Whitehall, June 16, 1843, 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners hereby ive notice :— 

1. That whereas various windows in the New Palace 
at Westminster will be decorated with stained glass, 
artists are invited to send specimens in this department 
of Art, to be exhibited forthe purpose of assisting the 
—, in the selection of persons to be em- 
ployed. 

2. The specimens are to be sent in the course of the 
first week in March 1844, to a place of exhibition here- 
after to be appointed. 

3. The specimens are required to be designed in ge- 
neral accordance with the style of architecture and fe. 
coration ad | in the New Palace. Outlines in li- 
em ge showing the dimensions of the windows, 
may be ined at the Architect’s offices in New Pa- 
lace Yard. 

4. Each exhibitor is required to send one and not 
more than two coloured designs for an entire window, 
drawn to the scale a in the outline, viz., two 
inches toa foot; and one specimen of stained glass, 
not exceeding six feet in the longest dimension, 
senting a part of such design in the full proportion. 
Such specimen of stained glass tobe glazed up in lead, 
and framed in wood, 

5. The objects forming the details of decoration may 
be either figures or heraldic devices relating to the 
Royal Families of England, or a union of the two, and 
may be accompan ) pered grounds, 
1 is, and similar enrichments. 

. The invitation to send specimens for the proposed 
exhibition is contined to British artists, including fo- 
reigners who may have resided ten years or upwards in 
the United Kingdom. ; - 

7. Artists who propose to exhibit sre required to sig- 
nify their intention to the Secretary on or before the 
Ist of January, 1844. yee 

By command of the Commissioners, 

C. L. Eastuakr®, Secretary. 


THE CARTOONS. 
) COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS. 
—Her Majesty's Commissioners hereby give no- 
tice, that the EXHIBITION of the CARTOONS sent 
in pursuant to the notices published in A and Jul 
1842, and March 1843, will open in W MINSTE 
HALL on MONDAY NEXT, the 3rd of Jovy. 
During the first fortnight the Exhibition will be open 
(from nine o’clock ~ yey till seven ~t og — 
ing) to visitors ng One Shilling ; afterwards, 
petted bereafter to be fixed, the Public will be admitted 
ratis, exc on Saturdays, on which days the Exhi- 
Eition will be closed till two o’clock, and then open to 
visitors payin oon Coscia Mh be Slapence 
The price of t talogue wi . 
The money received will be applied, as may hereafter 
be Geterint, 10 ro me n of the Fine Arts. 
of the Commissioners, 
— C. L. EastLae, Secretary. 





Rott ACADEMY OF ARTS, 


TRAFALGAR-SQUARE.—The EXHIBITION of 
the ROYAL ACADEMY is now OPEN: Admission 
(from Right o’clock till Seven), One Shilling; Cata- 
logue, One Shilling. Henry Howarp, R.A +, Bec, 
RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
B The GALLERY is OPEN DAILY from Tea in 
the Morning until Six in the Evening, with one room 
containing the Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, the next 
with those of Ancient Masters, and the third with those 
of deceased British Artists. Admission, One Shilling ; 


Catalogue, lling. 
— “A rinuiaM Barwaarp, Keeper. 





HE THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS, at their GALLERY, PALL- 
MALL EAST, WILL CLOSB on SATURDAY, the 15th 
inst. n each day from Nine till dusk: Admittance, 
One Shilling ; Catalogue, Sixpence. R. Hits, Sec. 

XHIBITION of SIR GEORGE HAY- 

TER’S GREAT PICTURE of the HOUSE of 
COMMONS, painted on 170 square feet of canvas, and 
containing raits of ali the Members of Parliament 
also a portrait of her Majesty Queen Victoria, an 
various other works, forming a collection of more than 
800 portraits of eminent personages of the present day. 

from 10 till dusk. At the Egyptian-hall, Picca- 
dilly. Admission Is. 





— aa 
O ARTISTS.—ART-UNION of LONDON. 
=—SIXTY POUNDS will be given for the best 
consecutive Series of not less than TEN DESIGNS 
in OUTLINK (size 12 inches by 8). The subject is left 
at the option of the Artist, bat must be illustrative of 
some —_ in Sacred or British History, or be taken 
from the work of an English author. Sim icity of 
composition and expression, severe beauty of and 
pure, correct drawing, are the qualities which the 
mittee are anxious to realize in this series. If it should 
be jent to Engrave the compositions 
selected, the A will receive a further remuneration to 
superintend the publication. The Drawings, accompa- 
nied by a sealed letter, containing the name and ad- 





dress of the Artist, nust be forwarded to the Honorary 
Secretaries on or before Lady Day, 1844. 
Gsonos Gopwin, | Honorary 
Lewis Pococs, Secretaries. 


4, Trafalgar-square, June 20th, 1843. 


AST OF ENGLAND ART-UNION.—TO 
ARTISTS.—The Committee having deemed it 
advisable to POSTPONE the opening the Exhibi- 
tion from the 20th of July to SATURDAY the 5th of 
Aveust, those Gentlemen to whom their Circular has 
been addressed are requested to forward their worka to 
Mr. Green, 14, Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital, on 

or about the 3let day of July. 

Gronrog Sxirrea, Hon, Sec. 
Norwich, June 21, 1843. 


O ARTISTS.-—The notice of those Painters 
and Amateurs who bave not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of Inspecting naw painted exctusively with 
Silica Colours a Medium is respectfa io. 
rected to No. 288 in the present Exhibition of the 
Academy. The subjoined are extracts from the Axr- 
Un10n of June 1843, relative to this picture: —"* No. 
288 ‘ The Hindoo Gentleman, Dwarkanauth Tagore,’ 
F.R. Say. Painted by subscription for the a 
Hall, Calcutta. An admirable subject for a pictorial 
This celebrated 


¥ is painted in the full 
costume of the Hiadoo roa 





jaw = ag BB ned 
and shawied ; and so successfully 

spirit of his subject, that he bas not only left his 
- ious bat a Vv 


ork a meritor picture. 
The colouring is wonderfully brilliant. Ia this t, 
indeed, it is all queation the remartable 
work in the exhibition.” * « * 


painted 


«It ie only ject to etate thet thie pictare fe ay 


with the mediam 


tising columns of the Anr-Union. Few who look 
upon this work will hesitate to believe that 
brilliancy is derived from some unusual 
those means really are, it is the duty of every artist to 
inquire and escertain.” 





i 
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NEW AND ORIGINAL PICTORIAL 
PUBLIC IN 


THE ART 


-UNION. 


ce 


(Juny 





WORKS, TO AID DOMESTIC AND 
STRUCTION, 


PUBLISHED BY 


THOMAS VARTY, 31 


T. VARTY res 


as liarly suited to advance 


CHRONOLOGICAL PI 


fully solicits an inspection of the Works 
practical knowiedge, and 
of the Pupil and lighten the labour of the Teacher. The 


, STRAND, LONDON. 


i in his select Educational Catalogue, 
ry form, facilitate the progress 
forw 


= 2 prepaid, on application. 


Catalogue will be 


CTURES OF ENGLISH 


HISTORY. 


DESIGNED AND LITHOGRAPHED BY JOHN GILBERT. 


The Literary portion of the Work by Exriza Cartw 


RIGHT, with Fac Simile Autographs of the Sovereigns 


and distinguished Characters, accompanied with Descriptive Sheets of Letter-press. 


“ Artistic talent of no ordinary kind is engaged.”— 


* One of the best _- = to the study of English his- 
tory we have seen.”’—Churchman. a 

Most capitally executed drawings. The striking 
impression which this graphic painting produces upon 
all minds need not be indicated.”"—Church of England 


Size—Imperial folio, Price each Part, in a Wra 


“No work that bas hitherto appeared to aid the 
study of British history can at all compare with it.”— 
Lit. Ad. 

“An elegant mode of > a knowledge of 

lish history.”’—Asiatic Journal, 
eofrne Tabular Sheet embraces much valuable infor- 
mation.””"— Polytech. Jour. 


r, 7s. 6d., beautifully tinted—Every Part contains Five 


Plates, and each Plate illustrates a Reign. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN SEVEN P 


VARTY’S GRAPHIC 


ARTS.—PART VI. NEARLY READY. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF 


ANIMALS ; 


SHOWING THEIR 


UTILITY TO MAN, 


IN THEIR SERVICES DURING LIFE AND USES AFTER DEATH. 


One Folio Volume, exhibiting nearly 60 Animals in upwards of 200 Illustrations, beautifully coloured, bound in 
cloth and lettered, #2 2s.; Single Prints, 2s. 


“ It is an Encyclopedia in itself.”—Literary Advertiser. 





LONDON : THOMAS VARTY, 


RT-UNION OF LONDON —E. F. 
WATSON, of 201, Piccadilly (Agent to the above 
Society), having designed a CHARACTERISTIC 
FRAME expressly for the Engravings given to its 
Members, respectfully leave to call their attention 
to it, and feels assured that all who may favour him 
with their esteemed commands will have every reason 
to be well satisfied with both price and workmanship ; 
the lively interest he takes in the above Society 

causes him to frame the Engravings at an unusually 


price. 
QCHOOL OF ART, No, 6, CHARLOTTE- 

STREET, BLOOMSBURY.—This School, esta- 
blished and carried on many years by Mr. Sass for 
po ge Sees - AR sys and the Instruc- 
ion Of Amateurs in Figure and Landscape Drawi 
and Painting in i! and Water-colours, Modelling, 
Etching, &c., possessing every requisite as a Proba- 
tionary School for the yal Academy, is now con- 
ducted on the same — les as heretofore by Mr. F. 8. 
apa with the aid of Mr Reporave, A.R.A., who 
s 


as Visitor. 

The Studios contain an extensive collection of Casts 
from the Antique, Drawings, Works of Art, and Folios 
of Prints from the Old Masters. 

*,¢ re is a separate Establishment for Ladies. 

Mr. F. 8. Cary may be spoken with from nine till 
eleven, at the School, where printed particulars of the 
terms are to be had. 





OOKING GLASSES, &c.—To aut Panties | 


FuaNisuino.—W. E. GOULD respectfully 
acquaints his friends and the public, that he has on 
sale a large assortment of CHIMNEY GLASSES of 
superior quality, in gilt frames, which, for elegance of 
design and superiority of workmanship, are not to be 
equalled at moderate prices. Window Cornices from 
4s. 6d. foot ; & variety of Picture Frames; Cheval 
and Toilet Glasses ; Regilding in all its branches. 
irony Seticle, monstactares upon the premises, 19, 

e-8 » City.—A few Second- Shi 
ah. y Second-hand Chimney 


a + other Professional Gentle- 
men.—To » &@ very excellent and io 

PAINTING-RUOM, lighted by sky-light, with —— 
blind, fitted up complete ; with other accommodations 
—_— Apply at No. 20, Howland-street, Fitzroy- 


YORK HOUSE, 31, STRAND. 


| OTICE.—PATENT RELIEVO LEATHER 
| HANGINGS and CARTON-TOILE OFFICE, 
| 52, Regent-street, next to the County Fire Office.—The 
Nobility and Public are respectfully informed, that our 
| Works of Art in the PATENT RELIEVO LEATHERS, 
| the CARTON-TOILE, &c., can henceforward only be 
obtained from the Firm of F. LEAKE and CO., 52, 
| Regent-street, where an immense number of Designs 
| are constantly on view and sale, and Patterns of the 
| most beautiful descriptions for Hangings of Rooms, 
Cornices, Friezes, Arabesques, Panels, Caryatides, 
Foliage, Patteras, Busts, Mouldings, Book Covers, 
Album Covers, Screens, &c. &c., in every style of 
Decoration, and for every possible use to which orna- 
| mental leathers can be applied, and at a considerable 
reduction in price. We beg to notice, that this Firm 
only will continue to receive monthly from us all new 
| 
| R. C. WARTON begs to announce that 
| he has been favoured with directions from the 
respected Proprietor, to submit to PUBLIC AUCTION 


Most Valuable Collection of Paintings, including some 


Works of the very highest class, and of singular 
interest. 


Patterns and Designs in our manufactures. 
L. COMETTI and CO., 10, Rue Basse du Rampart, 
Paris.—May 25, 1842. 
| at the Halli of the ATHENAZUM, PLYMOUTH, on 
| Tuesday, August 29th, at Tweive o’clock, the WHOLE 
of the VALUABLE COLLECTION of PICTURES 
| forming the well-known and justly-admired DEVON- 
| PORT GALLERY. Amongst numerous other speci- 
mens it may be sufficient at present briefly to notice 
Hilton’s celebrated chef-d’cuvre, ‘ The Angel deliver- 
St. Peter from Prison ;’ bis grand design of ‘ Ris- 
” T. 8. Cooper's splendid work, ‘A Summer 
oon ;” and its companion, ‘The Intercepted Raid ;’ 
} also his noble work entitled, ‘ Amongst the Mountains 
of Cumberland ;’ and two others by this great painter. 
| Three of the finest works of the lamented G. Cham- 
bers; beautiful specimens of J. B. Pyne, P. Naysmith, 
J. P. Davis, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Ibbotson, Breem- 
berg, Procaccini, Cuyp, Guercino, J. Steen, 3. Rosa, 
| Velasquez, Zuccarelli, Le Seur, &c. &c. 
| Descriptive Catalogues are preparing, and will be 
/ ready in good time at Plymouth, Manchester, Liver- 
| pool, and at the principal Inns in the Western Coun- 
ties, and {of Mr. C. WARTON, No, 38, Threadneedle- 
street, near the Bank of England, 


HE LATE SIR DAVID wn 
T WORKS.—The admirers of the Wor, = 
Sir D. WILKIE will be gratified to that 
tiful of the celebrated Picture of ‘THR VI 
FESTIVAL,’ by that great master, is now in 
of Mr. Epwarp Smirtu, to be engraved j 
manner, on a large scale, 80 as to range wi Y 

pu 


Harter alread from the 


sement. 
June 26th, 1843. 


T° SUBSCRIBERS of ART-UN 
Subscribers of Art-Unions are 
formed they can be su i 


Ornamen Gilt, Pictu 

the first qu ily, Sioa aoe 
facturer in the kingdom, by P. GARBARATL Woy 
ing Carver and Gilder, 19, St. Martin’s-court, Mar 
tin’s-lane. An extensive assortment of Pictrr.t..- 
of the newest and richest designs kept ready A list 
the prices of Frames for the Engravings of the Art 
Union of London and National Art-Union sent pre paid 
to any part of the kingdom. 

OBBS AND CO’S RELIEVO Map< 
D ENGLAND AND WALES.—The phd 
novel application of Embossing is to give addits 
terest toa scientific study of GEOGRAPRY meray 
LOGY. The are exhibited in relative pro 

rtion, and no expense has been to render the 
Patronage. The 


map accurate and deserving ot Br 
ment of strata approved by the President of tare 


 apoenny r ically ‘on 13 6 

RAMED and VARNISHED ibraries, Offices, 

aS 78. 6d. — & &, 
mn: Dobbs oy 134, 

Soho-8q * » 134, Fleet-street, and 13, 


Peceeae FRAMES, CHIMNEY GLASSES, 
CONSOLE TABLES, and every department of 
CARVING and GILDING, of capuler quality, sup. 
= cheaper than by any other manufacturer io t 
i aptom, a P. GARBANATI, WORKING CARVER 
and GILDER, 19, ST. MARTIN’S-COURT, St. Mar- 
tin’s-lane. An extensive assortment of Gilt and Fancy 
Wi i Glasses, &e., 
v3 ornamented Gilt Window Cornices, 
48. per foot ; Gilt Room Moulding, 6d. peryard. Every 
description of Work regilt, cleaned, and repaired in 1 
Superior manner at the lowest possible prices. Ladies 


IE's | 








‘ancy Wood 








PAINTING IN OIL. 
By her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, and under the 
patronage of the President and Members of the Roy! 


A y. 
B ROWN’S COLLAPSIBLE METALLI 
TUBES, for COLOURS, OI |, MA- 
GYLP, ASPHALTUM, &c.—THOMAS BROWN bers 
to — _ a sincere Cote to Sa he 
tomers t egorehation y 
bestowed on his Tubes. To the Members of the Roy#! 
Academy in particular he wishes to express his great 
obligations—he, his father, and his predecessor, having 
been the favoured servants of the Royal Academ’ 
its formation, and having the honour to 
Presidents to the present time. 
These Tubes combine the advantages of 
convenience, economy, ++ po’ 
degree ; any portion may - poh 


the remainder will keep 
climates. : 

Manufactured and Sold, wholesale wt retail, ' 
Thomas Brown, Colourman to Artists, ae 
turer of every Material for Painting in Oil ’ 
163, HIGH HOLBORN, London. 

Le gra Lye = ly 

ing in any imi above 
aw § are y ally liable with the maker to the 
ties of an infringement. ; 

The Genuine are made of Purified Tin, 
words “ BROWN’S PATENT ” on the Cap 
and are warranted not to injure the 
colours. a EES 3 

OOLOO’S CHINESE CE 

extraordinary properties of je 

make it one of the most useful articles 
tothe public. It is perfectly im 
water, and will resist the effects 
heat. So tenacious and firm is it in 
fracture is certain to take place 
in the original. Thusit ope 
mending China, Glass, Ivory,t 
Beads in Rings and Trinkets, &e. 
retail, in bottles at aap ny 
by the Proprietor’s 
Cutlers and Razormakers, 6, Midth ty 
by their appointment, 3 the princi 
Perfumers. B ; 1 
| at BLOFELD and Co.’s, 6, Middle-row, 
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NOTES ON BRITISH COSTUME. 
PART THE PIFTH. 





BY FREDERICK W. FAIRHOLT. 


THE TUDORS. 


Civi. war, with all its attendant horrors, being 
happily terminated, and a union of the rival 
houses of York and Laneaster effected in the 
persons of Henry VII. and his Queen Elizabeth ; 
the King devoted his attention chiefly to the 
filling of his coffers, and the effectual subjuga- 
tion of the nobles to the crown. Mean, crafty, 
fan Tapacious, no opportunity was lost for the 
| fullemployment of any means by which these 
| fads might be brought about; and his chosen 
satellites, Empson and Dudley, carried out his 
pre or commands so thoroughly, that their 

| the Pitation on Tower-hill, in the second year of 
reign of his son, was welcomed as an act of 
oe justice by men of all classes. Thus 
al t on the acquisition of wealth and power, 

| being naturally of a reserved and crafty dis- 
— Henry’s court was at no period either 
gay ?s ey one ; nor do we find this 
isplaying anything gorgeous in per- 

wnt decoration in the portraits still remaining 
iter The effigy on his tomb at Westminster 
way re tag © sauple furred gown and cap, 
Tt, and in no degree more kingly, than 
rendered familiar — 


to the eye in portraits of 
et Erasmus. A sobriety of costume was 
Consequent to these regal tastes; and we 


| sand ordingly, little to note in the way of ab- 
| ~~ extravagancies, which, at this period, do 
tag to have been indulged in by the great 
alo...) “*4uisites there were, and will be in 

ges and ti f i 
times, and we find some in these 














days expensive enough in their costu | 
excite the ire of the sober-minded, hough Oe 
general complaint was, that a feminine taste 


reigned among the lords of the creation, and 
certainly, when-we-find them wearing“ a 


we may indeed 
wearer. * 


machers” and “ petticottes,” 
begin to doubt the sex of the 








The first of the figures here engraved is an ex- 
cellent sample of a dandy of this period, and 
occurs among the illuminations in the copy of 
the “Roman de la Rose,” among the Harleian 
MS. in the British Museum, forming No. 4425 
of that collection, of which this volume is a dis- 
tinguished gem.t His short doublet, with its 
preposterously-long sleeves ; his close-fitting vest, 
low in the neck and displaying the shirt above ; 
his tight hose and broad-pointed toes, are all 
characteristic of a gay youth of this period. 
His hair is long, and flows over his shoulders in 
a profusion of curls, which were encouraged by 
the beaux, who as carefully eradicated mous- 
tachios and beard. A small cap or coif covers 
the upper part of the head, over which is worn 
a hat which might rival that worn by Chaucer’s 
Wife of Bath, which he declares to have been as 
broad as a buckler or target. An enormous 
plume of variegated feathers adorns this obtru- 
sive article of costume, the stem of each feather 
being ornamented with rows of pearls or jewels, 
These plumed hats are frequently depicted slung 
behind the back of the wearer, and the head 
covered only by the small coif. The square cap 
(an article of headdress peculiar to this period, 
when it first came into fashion) is worn 
by the companion figure of our cut, copied 
from Harleian MS. 19, C. 8, which was executed 
in 1496, as appears from the date given at its 
close. It is a fair specimen of the general form 
of dress adopted by the gentlemen of the age, and 
the most fastidious could find little to complain 
of in its sober gravity. A long gown with wide 

e ‘ stomachers” were coverings of cloth, velvet, 

” i en 
word) were chester little iam ome as such 


the outw > ' 
+ The illuminations in this volame may be justly 
particular branch of 


considered as triumphs in this 
Art. 





Nothing can exceed their bril and beauty ; 
Shile, as works of Art, they Saytehoabigs Many 
of the allegorical figaree Of oucy and finieh, that is 

et execu with a 
HK 2 —s - y= 4 and Deco, 
rations,” two most interes 

‘ed carefulness 


these figares; yet, notwithstanding the 
with which they have been engraved and 
they give but little idea of the exquisite beauty of the 
originals, which, in tenderness and finish, rival the 
miniatures of Oliver. The public and artists in ge. 
neral, who only know ancient illuminations by 

they see in our various books, can have no idea 


copies 
their great merit as works of Art, or of the To 
= le beauty of colouring displayed b 





ly for the last time, this 
costume, it is but just to give 
tribute to their merits. 
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sleeves, fastened by a girdle or narrow scarf at 
the waist, lined with a darker cloth, and open 
from the waist to the neck, falling over the 
shoulders and displaying the inner vest, gives a 
staid and dignified appearance to the figure not 
unbecoming the most philosophical. If any or- 
nament was adopted, it appears to have been 
confined to the under ts, which are some- 
times embroidered ; the shirt at the collar and 
wrists, where it now caught the eye, was also fre- 
quently decorated with needlework. 

The ladies appear to have devoted their atten- 
tion principally to their headdresses, no re- 
markable change or novelty occurring in any 
other part of the dress, which consisted of a full 
gown, not inconveniently long or trailing, with 
ull sleeves confined at the wrist, or hanging 
loose and wide, according to the taste of the 
wearer. They wore their gowns close round the 
neck, or open from the waist, displaying the 
stomacher, across whpich they were laced; the 
waist being confined by a girdle, with a long 
chain and pendent ornament hanging from its 
central clasps in front, after the old and approved 
fashion so long in vogue, and of which many in- 
stances have already been given. Unmarried 
ladies generally wore their hair hanging down 
the back—a fashion universally adopted at nup- 
tials, if not in use at other times. Close cauls of 
gold network occasionally confine the hair, si- 
milar to those worn during the time of Henry IV. 
and V.; or close-fitting conical caps, perfectly 
Greek in form, and very probably adopted from 
some “maid of Athens” in the olden time. 
From the East also the turbans may have been im- 
ported, which are also seen, and were worn some- 
times plain, and sometimes crossed by bands of 
pearls and jewels meeting on their summits. 
There is, however, in all these changes nothing 
to offend good taste, or disgust the eye; the 
horned headdresses that so stirred the wrath of 
the censurers, have for ever disappeared, and the 
steeple-cap has followéd; the mere lappets re- 
maining, and, growing a little more ample, en- 
circling the neck of the fair wearer in its close 
warm folds: a quality that recommended it so 
much to the elderly members of the fair sex, that 
we do not find it discarded for many a long year, 
and at last only giving place to the still closer 
and warmer hood that became so general in the 
reign of Elizabeth. 
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The most striking novelty in headdress, and 
which gave a peculiar feature to the latter part of 
the reign, was the adoption of the diamond- 
shaped headdress, of which two examples are 
given above. The foremost re, holding the 
book, is Margaret Countess Richmond, and 
mother of Henry VII.; and it is copied from a 

t of this lady, formerly belonging to Dr. 
‘Andrew Giffard, and now in the British Mu- 
seum. The stiff rigidity of the entire dress, and 
its thoroughly conventual appearance, is @ cha- 
racteristic feature of the costume worn by the 

ladies of the day, who not unfrequently 
ended life in a nunnery, either as lady abbess, 
or even as mere sisters, to the no small emolu- 
ment of the church. The goreet or wimple worn 
by the Countess covers the neck, and reaches 
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half-way to the elbow ; it has a deep plait round 
its bottom. The angular headdress is perfectly 
white, bending its harsh corners over the head, 
the sides stiffly reposing on the shoulders ; a long 
white veil hanging from it behind. The other 
example is obtained from Holbein’s portrait of 
Henry’s Queen, Elizabeth of York, and is of a 
more ornamental kind, though still sufficiently 
harsh and ugly in its features. It is lined with 
ermine, and decorated with jewels and em- 
broidery ; and although apparently inconvenient 
in shape, retained an ascendency in the world of 
fashion for more than half a century. The ori- 
yinal picture is in the collection at Hampton Court. 

“ Bluff King Hal” is so well known from Hol- 
bein’s portraits, that it would be perfectly un- 
necessary to detail his costume or descant on his 
general appearance. The same remark may 
apply to the other monarchs of his line, each of 
whom are “ old familiar faces” in the memory 
of all, and are readily accessible to the artist by 
laying out a few shillings at any print-shop. 
The space hitherto devoted to the decription of 
the monarch, and his or her costume, will hence- 
forward be devoted to the less known dresses 
worn by the nobility, the middle classes, and the 
commonalty. As general pictorial encyclope- 
dias of costume for this reign, I may refer to 
the celebrated pictures now exhibited at Hamp- 
ton Court, and representing the embarkation of 
Henry at Dover, May 31, 1540, to meet Francis I. 
in “the Field of the Cloth of Gold” between 
Guisnes and Ardres, in the June of that year. 
Both these sovereigns were at that time young 
and gay, loving display, and all the pomp they 
and their retainers could muster was lavishly 
exhibited on this occasion. The old chronicler 
Hall, who was present at this famous meeting, 
has left us a dazzling detail of the us 
scene, in which cloth of gold and cloth of silver, 
velvets and jewellery, become almost contempti- 
ble by their very profusion. ‘ Henry,” be says, 

‘* was apparelled in a garment of cloth-of-silver 
of damask, ribbed with a cloth-of-gold, as thick 
as might be; the garment was large and plaited 
very thick, of such shape and making as was 
marvellous to behold ;” the horse he rode having, 
according to the same authority, “‘ a marvellous 
vesture, the trapper being of fine gold in bul- 
lion, curiously wrought.” Such was the insane 
desire to outshine each other felt by the English 
and French nobility present on this memorable 
occasion, that they mortgaged and sold estates 
to gratify their vanity, and changed their extra- 
vagantly-splendid dresses twice each day during 
the meeting. 
* ————- To-day the French, 

All clinquant, all in gold, like heathen gods, 

Shone down the English ; anc, to-morrow, they 

Made Britain, India: every man that stood 

Show'd like amine. Their dwarfish pages were 

As cherubims, all gilt; the madams, too, 

Not us’d to toil, did almost sweat to bear 

The pride upon them.”’ 

An exceedingly interesting series of bas-reliefs, 
five in number, exist at Rouen, also delineating 
this celebrated event. They are chiselled be- 
neath the windows of a side-gallery in the court- 
yard of that magnificient erection the Hotel du 
Bourgtheroulde, at Rouen.* They have been 
copied by M. Monfaucon and our countryman 
Ducarel, in both instances equally wretchedly. 
They are worthily lithographed by Nodier, in 
that portion of his magnificent work, the “ Voyage 
Pittoresque dans l'ancienne France,’’ devoted to 
Normandy ; but this is a rare and very expensive 
book. As Rouen is—thanks to stcam—at so 
short a distance from us that we can reach it in 
a day and a@ half, and is now so frequently 


* This structure was commenced at the latter part 
of the 16th century, by “ Guillaume Leroux, Seigheur 
du Bourgtheroulde,”’ and finished by hisson. A more 
richly-decorated residence can scarcely be conceived; 
it 18 covered from base to roof with bas-reliefs and 
carvings of a most interesting kind, the busts of Henry 
and Francis decorating the gate. “ Tout cette com- 

oryp~ = le ~ qui etait en usage sous Louis 
All. rancis L,, melange d "anti 
= Ady ow), Lengtete u gothique et de l’antique 





visited, it is earnestly to be wished that some 
public-spirited individual would obtain casts of 
these interesting historic monuments, which are 
also valuable as works of Art, and present them 
to some public institution, where they might be 
seen by all who wished to consult them. Such 
casts are preserved in the museum of that an- 
cient city, where they are, in fact, less wanted ; 
but indeed, as Sterne truly observes, “ they 
manage these things better in France,” with a 
committee appointed to preserve and protect 
their national antiquities, and a Government 
with an ever-open hand to receive and reward 
anything conducive to the improvement of the 
Art and the country. 

The Rouen bas-reliefs display the nobles in the 
feathered hat, already described in the previous 
reign ; their dresses being little else than a series 
of puffs and slashes, which, coming into fashion 
at this time, was carried to an absurd extent by 
the nobility and gentry. A marked difference 
in costume at the commencement of the 
sixteenth century, one of the innovations being 
hose fitting close to the leg, having the upper 
portion from the knee, or the middle of the 
thighs, slashed, puffed, and embroidered distinct 
from the lower. The upper portion being termed 
hose, and the lower stocking ; in modern phrase- 
ology we have retained the latter word, but have 
erroneously applied the term hose to the same 
articles of apparel, but which, in fact, became 
ultimately breeches ; “ a pair of hose” being the 
word used in describing the capacious puffed 
garments that officiated in the place of these more 
modern articles at this time. The large wide 
sleeves, also now worn, were attached to the 
shoulders of the vest of both sexes, and were 
separate and distinct articles of apparel, being 
sometimes of another colour; in the wardrobe 
accounts of the period, mention is frequently 
made of “ pairs of sleeves.” 


Holbein’s portrait of the Earl of Surrey, at 
Hampton Court, has been engraved above, as 
affording a fine example of the usual costume of 
the nobility and gentry during Henry’s reign. 
The Earl is entirely arrayed in scarlet, of dii- 
ferent depths of tint, and wears a short doublet 
or vest, fastened round his waist by a girdle, to 
which his dagger (in a richly gilt case) is ap- 
pended. The vest is open in front, displaying 
his shirt, which is white, ornamented with black 
embroidery, as also are the ruffles. His jacket, 
or jerkin, is made broad at the shoulders, and 
very wide in the sleeves, which are gathered and 
puffed and slashed in the first fashion ; the dress 
altogether having a strange contradictory look 
of heaviness and lightness, occasioned by the 





superabundant breadth and 

ness of these articles, contras: ep A 
the tight stocking and vaall he 
eventually displaced the broad hat and 
mous circle of feathers worn at the 

the reign. The shoes are also scarlet, and 
bably of velvet, crossed by bands of 
tint, and enriched with jewels. Re 
bragetto, an article of dress that 
enough, was adopted 

period, both in civil and mili 

to which I can but barely allude) 

in use for more than a century. : 
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Noble ladies and gentlewomen 
usual, the chief novely b being in database | 
two specimens engraved above will show in what 
the changes principally consisted. ‘The cider | 
figure to the left is copied from Holbein’s portrait | 
of Catherine of Arragon, as engraved by Hou. | 
braken, in 1743, when the original was in the | 
possession of Horace Walpole. It is exceedingly 
plain, and exhibits the ordinary costume of the 
elderly ladies of that period, being merely a close 
upornamented hood. Wide sleeves, and a gown 
with a train, would complete the dress of this 
figure. Her successful rival, Anne Balen, has 
afforded us the other example ; her headdres 
shows us the way in which the d 
one of the previous reign had been modified, and 
rendered more elegant and portable. Kerchiely 
appear to have been folded about the head gt 
this time, one end hanging over the shoulden, 
and presenting sometimes a mere mass of cop. 
fusion, not so easily understandable as this of 
Anne. If we imagine the lower part of Anne's 
dress and the sleeves similar to those worn by 
Queen Catherine Parr, the subject of our pest 
cut, we shall obtain an idea of her entire costume. 


This very interesting portrait 
and last wife of “ the rose withou 


* This flattering title was applied 
first ascended the throne, bya people 
avaricious rule of his parent, fn 





oung and gallant sovereign x 
ctomeed upon his coin as a compliment ; be 
it into a bitter satire. 
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st Glendon Hall, in Northamptonshire. The 
wears a simple, but elegant, headdress 
of richly ornamented goldsmith’s work ; her 
waist is long and slender, and is encircled by a | 
in of cameos hanging nearly to her feet, and 
having a tassel at its end; such chains continued 
very fashionable until the beginning of the next 
cotury. Her sleeves are of the remarkable 
frm now usually adopted ; exceedingly tight 
at the shoulder, and having a wide border of fur, 
displaying an under-sleeve richly decorated, 
dashed and puffed, and disproportionately wide 
to the wrist, where it is bounded by a ruffle. 
| These singular sleeves are at once indicative of 
this period of English female costume ; and the 
its of Mary and Elizabeth, when princesses, 
by Holbein, now in Hampton Court, exhibit them 
wearing such. The open gown, and the richly- 
wrought petticoat, are embroidered in cloth-of- 
gold, the entire dress being of regal splendour. 








Asa specimen of the ordinary costume of the 
people during Henry’s reign, two figures are here 
selected from the painting representing the siege 
of Boulogne, formerly at Cowdray, Sussex, and 
published by the Society of Antiquaries.* The 
male figure is dressed in a plain doublet, full 
hose to the knees, tight-fitting stockings, a small 
close cap, and narrow ruff round the neck. The 
female wears a close hood, and her face is partially 
covered by a muffler, an inconvenient and unne- 
cessary article, that became fashionable now, and 
which lingered among the elders of the female 
community until the reign of Charles I.t The 
seves and front of the dress is slashed and 
paffed, aud the long girdle is held up by the 

- If we imagine these ornamental parts of 
the dress away, and the pendant strip of cloth re- 
moved from the shoulders of the male figure, we 
thall have the costume of the commonalty in its 
simplest and commonest form. The ordinary 
dress of a plain countryman at this period is well 

bed in Armin’s “ Nest of Ninnies,” who nar- 
mies an anecdote of a simple Shropshire man, 
the uncle of Will Somers, King Henry VIII.'s 
kind-hearted and favourite jester, who paid his 
nephew a visit at Court: he was “ a plain old 
man of threescore years, with a buttoned cap ;t 
| 4 lockram falling band,§ coarse but clean; a 
| ‘Mustet coat; a white belt of a horse-hide; right 
liar, white leather ; a close round breech 
hing sheeps’ wool, with a long stock of white 

‘sey, and a high shoe with yellow buckles.” 

In the thirty-third year of his reign, Henry 
passed a sumptuary law regulating the apparel of 
‘ach member of the community, and which would 
fort, interesting old mansion, filled with antique 
Mano? cuous historical paintings, and ancient 
Hotanaely’the most, interesting ofthe paratings bed 
| Menengraved and published by the Society 


t It will be remembered as a very essential part of 
on disguise as the “ fat woman of Brentford ;” 
With sme twsition on this article of dress, accompanied 
lost toe a ravings, will be found in Douce’s “ Il- 
+ gi the flaps, that fell ‘over t turned up and 
‘cured by a button. ete ’ 











| 
| al Amrrow Collar of coarse linen, turned down round 
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“ppear to have exerted some influence over their 
usual mode of dressing, as it involved some con- 
sequences to the wearer ; such as obliging him to 
keep always ready a horse and armour for the 
wars, provided his apparel displayed any costly 
article forbidden to all but those persons of a 
liberal income, sufficient to maintain the neces- 
sary equipment for battle; and this was enforced 
by a heavy fine, which in those days of constant 
pillage was no doubt carefully sought after by the 
jackals of e suvereign who probably got through 
more wealth than any other English king. The 
ladies were also effectually reached by the same 
law, through their husbands ; for it was enacted, 
that “ if any temporal person of full age, whose 
wife not being divorced, nor willingly absenting 
herself from him, doth wear any gown or peti- 
coat of silk, or any velvet in her kirtle, or in any 
lining or part of her gown (other than in cuffes 
and purfles*), or any French hood + or bonet of 
velvet with any habiliment, paste, or edge of 
gold, pearl, or stone, or any chain of gold about 
her neck, or upon any of her apparel, have not 
found and kept a light horse furnished, except he 
have been otherwise by the statute to 
find horse or gelding, shall lose £10 every three 
months while he has so neglected.” 

The dress worn at this period pretty accurately 
defined the class and station of the wearer—per- 
sons in the middle rank of life generally dressing 
with much simplicity; indeed the gentry and 
higher classes, towards the end of this reign, 
would appear to have indulged in display only 
on great occasions, and the extravagancies of the 
field of cloth-of-gold became mere matter of his- 
tory. During the reign of his son a soberer cos- 
tume appears to have prevailed : the dress of the 
commonalty is here given from the print of his 
progress from the Tower, through the City to 
Westminster, on the day of his coronation, pub- 
lished by the Society of Antiquaries, from the 
painting at Cowdray. 





The female dresses are very plain ; a hood or 
cloth cap, with a border hanging round the neck, 
is worn by the foremost figure, and a gown with 
a close collar and tight sleeves, having small puffs 
at the shoulders. The other female wears a cap, 
something after the fashion of the one immor- 
talized by its constant appearance on the head of 
the unfortunate — Queen Scots, eee 
to all persons as cap. An open go 
plays the neck, which was covered by the partlet, 
an article similar to the modern a and 
which lingered longest, as most com 
fashions do, among the old ladies. The male 
figure is dressed in a plain jerkin, doublet, and 
hose, and wears a flat cloth cap on his head, of the 
fashion usual with citizens, and which was ulti- 
mately known as “ the City flat cap:” it is the 
“ statute-cap” of Shakspere; 80 because 


. Velvet gowns and martins’ fur 
: coal per rho pm pn 
annum; the fur fined 
py pt family, and that of to nobles above 
the rank of a viscount. 
+ See cut of Anne Bullen. 
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they were strictly enjoined to be worn by the 
13th of Elizabeth, cap. 19, for the encourage- 
ment of the home manufacture ; the law being, 
that “ ifany person above six years of age (except 

» ladies, gentlewomen, nobles, knights, 
gentlemen of 20 marks by year in lands, and 
their heirs, and such as have borne office of 
worship) have not worn upon the Sunday and 
holiday (except it be in the time of his travell out 
of the city, town, or hamlet, where he dwelleth) 
upon his head one cap of wool, knit, thicked, 
and dressed in and only dressed and 
finished by some of the trade of cappers, shall be 
fined 3s. 4d. for each day’s transgression.” 

The portraits of Edward VI. render this cap 
perfectly familiar to us, and it may be still seen 
upon the heads of “ the Blue-coat boys,”’ as the 
scholars on his foundation of Christchurch are 
called ; indeed, their costume has come down to 
us the same in many points as‘ at the period of 
its erection. The long blue gown, buckled round 
the waist, being the ordinary dress of a grave 
citizen of that time.* The manners of the age, 
too, were influenced by the gravity and thought- 
fulness of the youthful King, who possessed a 
mind far above his years, and whose untimely 
death produced an incalculable amount of evil to 
the nation. With such a King, and an all-ab- 
sorbing thirst for knowledge on subjects of the 
gravest import felt by the community at large, 
the frivolities of fashion had but little claim on 
their attention, and plain serviceable clothing 
appears to have been that usually adopted by the 
great mass, while a richer quality, and a sparing 
amount of ornament, denoted the higher rank 
of the wearer. 

It was not, indeed, until after the accession of 
Elizabeth that any striking change in costume 
occurred. Mary was too fully occupied in what 
she considered to be religious duties, to trouble 
herself much about the trifles of the toilet, and 
having, to her entire satisfaction, considered — 

“ Fire, and sword, and desolation, 
A godly thorough reformation,” 

she set about the work with a zeal worthy of a 
better cause, and fully succeeded in earning her- 
self an immortality the very reverse of that 
usually desired by her sex. During her awful 
reign the minds of all parties were too fully 
occupied to study fushions, and a great simplicity 
is visible in all contemporary representations of 

rsons and events. The woodcuts in the origi- 
nal edition of Fox’s “ Martyrology,” which de- 
pict many an event in this reign, will fully dis- 
play the extreme simplicity that now appeared 
in the dresses of all c of the community ; 
and the portraits of Mary and her husband, as 
painted by Sir Antonio More, her court painter, 
exhibit little traces of the splendours that cha- 
racterize those of her father, or her sister Eliza- 
beth. She, indeed, was most stringent in her 
notions about apparel in general, and vy enact- 
ments (1 & 2 Phil. and Mary, cap. 2) declared, 
“If any man born within the Queen’s domi- 
nions (exccpt it be the sonne and heir apparent 
of a knight, or the sonne of one of higher de- 
gree, or such as may dispend xx pounds by 
yeare, in lands, offices, fees, or other yerely re- 
venues for terme of life ; or be worth two hun- 
dreth pounds in goods, or have been head officer 
in any citie, borough, or towne corporate ; or be 
the Queene’s servant in ordinarie, and wearing 
her liverie) have worne any manner of silke, in 
or upon his hat, bonet, nightcap,t girdle, scab- 
, hose, shoes, or spur-lethers, shall lose ten 
pounds for each day’s offence. And if any per- 
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son knowing any servant of his to offend herein, 
have not (within 14 days next after such know- 
ledge) put him out of service, if he were no ap- 
prentice or hired servant ;* and if he were, then 
if he have not put him away at the end of his 
time, or if having put him away therefore, he 
have retained him again within one year next 
after the offence, he shall forfeit one hundred 
pounds.”+ I quote these sumptuary laws as 
much, or more, for the purpose of detailing the 
minutie of dress at these times, as for the dis- 
play of ignorant despotism they evince, none of 
the framers of these sapient enactments imagin- 
ing, any more than the clamorous satirists, that 
the excess in apparel, which they declare would 
clothe many poor families, would, if restrained, 
never be applied to such purposes, while the 
demand by the wealthy for such superabundance 
clothed and fed many a workman who would 
else have starved. 











Mr. Hollis’s work on “ Monumental Effigies” 
has furnished me with the originals for the above 
cut, which delineates those of Margaret and 
Elizabeth, the wives of Sir John Talbot (who 
died in 1550), and are buried in Bromsgrove 
Church, Worcestershire. They are exceedingly 
interesting examples of a style of costume that 
completely disappeared in the ensuing reign, 
after retaining its ascendency for more than half 
a century. The diamond-shaped headdress worn 
by the first lady may be considered as the latest 
form of that peculiar fashion ; the hair beneath 
is secured by bands, or ribbons; the gown is low 
in the neck, displaying the partlet, with its em- 
broidered border, and the gold chains so fashion- 
able with the upper classes at this time; the 
gown is encircled at the waist by a loosely-fitting 
girdle, and is held up in front by jewelled bands 
passing round the loins, displaying the petticoat 
beneath ; the sleeves are wide, showing the pleated 
and puffed under ones, with the ruffle surrounding 
the wrist. A crimson mantle envelopes the back 
part of the figure, falling over the shoulders and 
hanging to the feet; and the entire dress is in- 
teresting for its display of the modification and 
variation adopted since its first introduction to 
fashionable society, as we see it worn by Queen 
Catherine Parr, in the previous cut. 

The companion figure wears her hair parted 
in front from the centre, in the simplest manner, 
and she wears a close-fitting cap of dark cloth or 
velvet, enriched with a border of gold lace and 

rows of gilt beads; it takes the shape of the 
head, and was frequently worn with a point de- 
scending to the centre of the forehead. A long 
gown, with a turn-over collar, envelopes the en- 


* That is, engaged for a stipulated time. ei pr 
+ Lambarde’s Eirenarcha, or office of Justice of 
Peace, 1599. 
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tire figure ; it is open in front down the whole 


length, being secured by ties at regular inter- 
vals, and having no girdle at the waist; small 
puffs are on the shoulders, from whence descend 
long hanging sleeves reaching to the knee, 
through which the arm was never placed, and 
they are ornamented by diagonal stripes. Ruffles 
decorate the wrist, but the entire dress is exceed- 
ingly, not to say unbecomingly, plain. 

In 1558, the lion-hearted Elizabeth ascended 
the throne. She dressed, of course, as her sis- 
ter had dressed before her, and so did the ladies 
of her court; but the queen, who could gather 
upwards of two thousand dresses of all nations 
for her wardrobe, and highly resent the conduct 
of an over-zealous divine for preaching against 
excess in apparel before her and her court in 
St. Paul’s, was not the lady to remain clothed 
like her grandmother. We not only find a total 
change, therefore, in the female costume during 
her reign, but a superabundance of finery. We 
never think of her termagant majesty, as Wal- 
pole truly observes, without picturing asharp-eyed 
lady with a hook nose, red hair loaded with 
jewels, an enormous ruff, a vaster farthingale, 
and a bushel of pearls bestrewed over the entire 
figure. “ It seems,” says Mr. Planché, “ an act 
of supererogation to describe the personal cos- 
tume of ‘ Good Queen Bess;’ her great ruff 
rises up indignantly at the bare idea of being 
unknown or forgotten. Her jewelled stomacher 
is piqued to the extreme, and her portentous 
petticoats strut out with tenfold importance at 
the slight insinuated against their virgin mis- 
tress, who lived but for conquest, and thought 
infinitely less of bringing a sister-queen to the 
block than of failing to make an impression on 
a gentleman usher.” Ofa truth the tiger-blood 
of Henry VIII. was too apparent in the female 
members of his family. 


The costume here given of a lady and a coun- 
try-woman has been selected, by way of giving 
a fair notion of that generally worn about the 
middle of Elizabeth's reign. The lady has been 
copied from the print by Vertue, representing 
the Progress of Elizabeth to Hunsdon House ; 
and it is supposed to represent Lady Hunsdon. 
The female beside her is copied from a brass, 
dated 1596, in the collection published by 
Cotman. Both figures require little in the way 
of explanation, and will be clearly understood 
by the allusions to the various articles of ap- 
parel worn at this time, which I shall quote from 
the works of contemporary writers. The most 
notorious of the satirists of the day was Philip 
Stubbs, who published his “‘ Anatomie of Abuses”’ 
in 1583, and gave therein a luminous picture of 
the excesses reigning in England at that time, 
not, however, without highly colouring the pic- 
ture with his own puritanical feeling. Thus he 


| declares,—‘‘ No people in the world as so curious 
in new fangles as they of England bee,” and 
| laments, according to the fashion of all grum- 
' blers at apparel time out of mind, that it is 





impossible to know “ who is 

shipful, who is a gentleman, wee Bane 

all persons dress indiscriminately in “ 

vets, satens, damaskes, taffeties 

notwithstanding that they be both 

meane by estate, and servile 

this,” he en with due solemn 
confusion, and a generall 

be pry unto us.” 

ut let us listen while he descends 

ticulars. He is justly indignant at oe 
of faces that now became usual ; and 
pages of argument, he speaks of the 
of force must be curled, frisled and 
out in wreathes and borders, from 
another. And, lest it should fall 
under-propped with forks, wires, 
tell what, rather like grim stern 
chaste Christian Matrons. At their 
wreathed and crested are hanged bugles, 
rings, gold, silver, glasses, and such other childish 
gewgawes.” Bad as all this is declared to be he 
expresses his utter horror at thestill worse custom 
of wearing false hair, and dying it “of what 
colour they list.” Then comes a tirade against 
French hoods, hats, caps, kerchiefs, “ and suche 
like” of silk velvet and taffety, which even mer. 
chants’ wives “ will not sticke to goe in every 
day,” with close caps beneath of gold and silver 
tissue ; and, worse than all, “they are so far 
bewitched as they are not ashamed to make holes 
in their ears, whereat they hang rings, and other 
jewels of gold and precious stones ;” but this, 
he says, “is not so much frequented amongst 
women as men.” 

But the zeal of Master Philip absolutely boils 
over when he speaks of the great ruffs worn by the 
ladies ; and “ the devil’s liquor, I meane starche,” 
with which they strengthen these “pillars of 
pride.” His rage increases when he consider 
that, “‘ beyond all this they have a further fetche, | 
nothyng inferiour to the rest, as, namely, three 
or four degrees of minor ruffes, placed gradatim, 
one beneath another, and all under the maister 
devilruffe/!” each of them “ every way pleatedand | 
crestede full curiously, god wot. Then, last of all, | 
they are either clogged with gold, silver, or silk 
lace of stately price, wrought all over with 
needle worke, speckeled and sparkeled here and 
there with the sunne, moone, and starres, and 
many other antiques strange to behold. Some 
are wrought with open work doune to the midst 
of the ruffe and further ; some with close work, 
some with purled lace so closed, and other gev- 
gawes, so fastened, as the ruffe is the least part 
of itself.” In those days, when umbrellas were 
unused, much did it delight these saints to se 
the ladies caught in a shower, for “ then their 
great ruffes strike sayle, and flutter like dishe- 
cloutes” about the necks of the wearers, the poor 
“« drowned rattes” they so religiously detest. 

They also wore “ Doublettes and Jerkins, a 
men have here, buttoned up the breast, and made 
with wings, welts, and pinions on the shoulder 
pointes, as mannes apparel is for all the world. 
Their gounes be no lesse famous then the reste, 
for some are of silk, some of velvet, some of gro 
grame, some of taffatie, some of scarlet, and come 
of fine cloth, of x, xx, or xi shillynges ® yard. 
To add to the extravagance, they are overlaid 
with lace two or three fingers broad, or else edged 
with velvet six fingers broad, with sleeves hang- 
ing to the ground, or “ cast over ot ae 
like cowe tailes.” Then they have onal all 
gowns and kirtles, “so that when food 
these goodly robes upon them, page oe 
be the smallest part of themselves, not tran 
women, but artificial women ; notwoment 
and blood, but rather puppits or mawmets; 
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Not having the space 
himself, I cannot do more than neat 
gaily-coloured silk, worsted, or pantotis 
he deseants upon. The corked sho Pi, 
and slippers, black, white, Cee broidery the 
covered with gold and silver em . 
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warfs, the velvet masks, the scented gloves, with 
“the devil’s spectacles,”—their looking-glasses, 
ghich they carried with them at the girdle 
wherever they went ; must be dismissed with a 
mere mention. F Pa ry 
The figure beside the lady in the previous 
engraving is a plain countrywoman of the time, 
with a simple ruff, and unpretending petticoatay, 
Her head is covered by a kerchief which de- 
scends over the shoulders ; a comfortable fashion, 
much in vogue with the soberer portion of the 
female community, and of which this is a good 
example. However, we are told that the country 
was at this time going rapidly to ruin, and simple 
innocence for ever put to flight by the inundation 
of London fashions. Listen to the lamentations 
of two old gossips in their chimney-corner, as 
given by William Warner in “ Albion’s England.” 
“ When we were maids (quoth one of them), 
Was no such new found pride. 


Then wore they shoes of ease, now of 
An inch-broad-corked high. 

Black kersey stockings, worsted now, 
Yea, silk of youthfuls’t die : 

Garters of list, but now of silk, 
Some edged deep with gold, 

With costlier toys for coarser times, 
Than used perhaps of old. 

Fringed, and embroidered petticoats, 
Now beg. But heard you named, 

Till now, of late, busks, perriwigs, 
Masks, plumes of feathers, framed; 

Supporters, postures, farthingales, 
Above the loins to wear ? 

That be she ne’er so slender yet, 
She cross-like seems four-square.”” 


They continue in strong terms to reprobate 
gray-headed wives who wear “ youthful borrowed 
hair,” condemn starch, and are highly indignant 
at the girls who will dress before the looking- 
glass, when they were obliged to be content with 
getting now and then a peep in “a tub or pail 
of water clear” when they were young. 





Now, let us see what the gentlemen were doing 
al this time. Philip Stubbes has “ anatomized” 
them as well as the ladies ; and most efficiently 
has he wielded his lancet, and cut them up ina 
very workmanlike manner, from the crown of 
their heads to the soles of their feet. His satire 
vill illustrate the points of costume exhibited in 

the above engraving; but I may just mention 
the authorities from which the figures are 
derived. The gentleman without the cloak is 
— from the woodeut frontispiece to “ the 
ioe of Faleonrie or Hawking,” published in 
%9; the cut representing Elizabeth and attend- 
auts enjoying that sport. The second figure is 
- Howard of Effingham, from the picture 
published by the Society of Antiquaries, repre- 
“a Elizabeth’s progress to Hunsdon House. 
Z Sreat ruffs of the gentlemen, with their 
wae . $ or under-props of wire, covered 
aad thread, silver, or silk,” are condemned 
iently ; but the horror of it is, that “ every 
Lar hath his stately bandes and monstrous 
=*, how costly soever they be.” Then the | 
ne ” all who can find money to purchase | 
Y fair or foul means, “are wrought | 
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throughout with needlework of silke 

like, and curiously stitched with open oe 
many other knacks besides, more than T can 
describe: in so much as I have heard of shirtes 
that have cost some ten shillings, some twentie 
somé Tortie, some five pound, some twentie 
nobles, and (which is horrible to heare) some 
ten pounde a peece ; yea, the meanest shirt that 
commonly is worn of any doest cost a croune, or 
a noble at least, and yet this is scarcely thought 
fine enough for the simplest person that is.” 

The long-breasted doublets then come in for 
their share of censure: they were an Italian 
fashion, and are seen on the figure engraved 
above ; they fitted the body tightly, and were 
carried down to a long peak in front, from 
whence they obtained the name of “ - 
bellied” doublets, and they were stuffed or 
“ bombasted” to the required shape. Then 
their “ hosen,” or breeches, are “ of sundrie 
natures, some be called French hose, some Gallie, 
and some Venetian.” The French hose are 
very round or narrow, and gathered into a series 
of puffs round the thigh. The “ Gally hosen 
are made very large and wide, reachyng down to 
the knees only, with three or four guardes a 
peece laid down along either hose. And the 
Venetian hosen, they reach beneath the knee to 
the gartering place of the legge, where they are 
tied finely with silke pointes or some such like, 
and laid on also with rows of lace or gardes, as 
the other before.” 

The enormously wide breeches are shown in 
the figure engraved from the “ Book of Hawk- 
ing,” and were much condemned by the satirists 
of the day ; they were sometimes so inordinately 
stuffed with wool and other materials, thet a 
gallery or scaffold was erected expressly to ac- 
commodate Members of Parliament who wore 
these monstrosities. Douce quotesa ballad which 
condemns those folks who 

- furnyshe forthe their ; 
With woole’ with faxe, with herr also, 
To make their bryches wyde.” 

And among the Harleian MS. is preserved a 
“ lamentable complaint of the countrymen for 
the loss of their cattelle’s tails,’ which were 
used for stuffing such breeches. The best descrip- 
tion of those articles of apparel is, however, in 
Thynne’s poetical ‘‘ Debate between Pride and 
Lowliness,” typified under the form of a pair of 
cloth breeches of homely form, and a pair of 
newly-fashioned velvet ones. The former 
were but of cloth, withouten pride — 

And stitche, nor gard upon them was to siene ; 

Of cloth, I say, both upper stock and neather, 

Paned,* single lined next to the thie ; 

Light for the wear, meete for all sort of weather” — 


While the other 

ae was all of velvet very fine, : 
The neather stockes of pure Granada silke, 

Such as came never upon | of myne, 
Their coller clear contrary unto mylke. 

This breech was paned in the fairest wise, 
And with right satten very costly lined ; 

Embrodered according to the guise, 

With golden lace full craftely engined.”’+ 
Stubbes also tells us that the nether-stocks were 
“curiously knitte with open seames doune the 
legge, with quirkes and clocks about the ancles, 
and sometyme interlaced with gold and silver 
threads, as is wonderful to beholde.” Then they 
wore cloaks of the richest material, covered with 
lace and embroidery ; corked shoes, pantofles, or 
slippers, equally richly ornamented, to the ut- 
most of their means; and this extravagance was 
anxiously followed by men of all classes. In 
Thynne’s poem just quoted, we have a descrip- 
tion of a tailor, who appears in 
“ 4 faire black coat of cloth withouten sleeve, 

4 And buttoned the sboulder round about ; 


Of xxs. a yard, as I beleeve 
‘And layd upon with parchment lace withoute. 





“ 














* Quilted and stitched across diagonally, so that 
tay secembled the lozenge-shaped panes of the old lat- 
tice windows. 

+ Invented. 
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His doublet was of sattin very fine, 
And it was cut and stitched very thick : 
Of silke it had a costly enterlyne ;* 
His shirt had bandes and ruff of pure cambrick. 
His u stockes of silken grogeraine, 
: And to his hippes they sate full close and trym, 
And laced very costly pe Fe 
Ph wees lyning was of sattin as I wyn. 
neather stockes of silke ; 
A velvet girdle round about bie water 
The soberer costume of the time may be seen 
in the next cut; the figures t two 
celebrated men of the period : Tarlton, the famous 
actor ; and Banks, the proprietor and exhibitor of 
a learned horse, which astonished all Europe by 
its pranks; but, travelling too far south, the 
Italians, believing it possessed by an evil spirit, 
and its master in league with the devil, burnt 
the unfortunate pair as sorcerers. 





The figure of Banks is copied from the wood- 
cut in the title-page of a pamphlet entitled 
“ Maroceus Extaticus, or Banks’s Bay Horse in 
a Trance,” 1595. The figure of Tarlton, with his 
pipe and tabor, occurs in Harleian MS., No. 
3885, and represents him, we are told, 

“ When he in pleasaunt wise, 
The counterfet expreste 
Of cloune,t with cote of russet hew, 
And sturtops with the reste.’’ 
Sturtops was the name given to the boots reach- 
ing to the ankleand laced at the side, or fastened, 
as Tarlton’s are, by a leather strap there. He 
wears a plain cap of cloth, a close-fitting 
doublet, fastened by a girdle from whence hangs 
his pouch, and long trousers. These two = 
may be taken as fair average examples of the 
ordinary costume of countrymen and townsmen 
at this period. Banks’s hat is of a fashion in- 
troduced in the early part of Elizabeth’s time, 
and which eventually superseded caps altogether. 
Stubbes mentions, in 1593, “ hats of a certain 
kind of fine hair, these they call bever hats, of 
xx, xxx, or xl shillings price, fetched from 
beyond the seas.” They were also made of 
velvet, taffety, sarsnet, and wool, sometimes 
“sharpe on the croune, pearking up like the 
spere or shaft of a steeple ; othersome be flat, 
and broad in the croune like the battlements of 
a house :” these hats were frequently deco- 
rated with feathers, and bands formed of 
and silver lace, and ornamented with jewellery. 
The many portraits of distinguished persons, 
living in this reign, will amply furnish all who 
consult them with many examples of fashions, 
to which I cannot even allude. 
description of the clerical, , and military 
wn of thts period will be printed next month, the 
e alread coongiet, and the necessity for consi- 
dering pretty in detail, precluding the possi- 
bility of doing the whole in this number.) 


* Lining. + Countryman. 
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THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


Earty in the last month the usual exhibition of 
works of old and deceased British painters was 
opened to the public. The collection numbers 
191 works of Art, sixty of which are productions of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and many of these among his 
most celebrated works. Sixty-two are by painters 
of the Italian and Low Country schools, and the 
remainder by deceased British painters, with the 
exception of two, which were ded to the exhi- 
bition in compliance with a wish expressed to see 
some specimens of the modern German school : 
although two pictures are but a qualified compli- 
ance with the wish. Gladly would we have ac- 
knowledged an assent more freely pronounced, in 
the exhibition of a fair average sample of German 
Art, for the public are infinitely mystified there- 
anent, discoursing of its professors as of veiled 
rophets, whose oracular dicta seem already to 
ion obtained currency as tried proverbs. 

On looking round a collection of the works of 
Reynolds, his manner is undoubtedly more ob- 
truded upon us than on seeing occasional pictures. 
With regard to him, this is more striking than in 
respect of any other artist of our school ; and had 
he ever seen a collection of his own works, they 
must have suggested to him thoughts similar to 
those entertained by a spectator. He is not, how- 
ever, to be judged upon the score of manner, which 
more or less stamps the works of the greatest men. 
Foreigners, nay even our own countrymen, call 
Reynolds a mere portrait painter. He was nota 
mere portrait painter ; but granting this position, 
since portraits must be executed, there is surely in- 
finite honour due to him who paints them best; 
and it cannot be denied that Reynolds painted 
heads of a certain character in a style superior to 
that of any other man who has ever broken such 
ground. is we are among the loudest in lament- 
ing that he had not confined himself to simple and 
approved materials; the consequences of his dis- 
cursive experiments have heen the destruction of 
many valuable pictures. 


WORKS OF SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


No. 4. ‘ George III. in his Robes’—The Royal 
Academy. This full-length picture is unpleasing ; 
there can be no doubt of its truth; it is perhaps 
this which we cannot like. The composition is 
poor; but, on looking at the head, the grand ac- 
complishment of Reynolds is there declared. 

No. 5. ‘ The Death of Cardinal Beaufort’—Col. 
Wyndham. An upright gallery picture, with 
figures beyond the hfe size. This is not the style 
of Art wherein Reynolds shone; there is here no 
field for his power and sweetness. The Cardinal 
lies upon a bed with little else but his head and 
right arm seen; the extreme agony is upon him, 
and he grasps the bedclothes convulsively, under, 
as we may suppose, a foretaste of the torments to 
which Shakspere condemns him. The expres- 
sion is that of the despairing flesh, already forsaken 
by a soul seized upon by surrounding demons ; 
the head is singularly disproportionate to those of 
the bystanders. 

No. 6. * Portrait of Sir Joshua Reynolds’— The 
Royal Academy. This is the well-known portrait 
with the red robes and Italian cap: it is too famous 
to require any eulogy here; the extremely heavy 
and opaque shadow, however, cast by the cap upon 
the , So brilliant in other parts, is one of 
those aggravated absurdities into which this great 
man so often fell in his search after novelty. 

No. 8. ‘ Strawberry Girl’—Samuel Rogers, Esq. 
This is the title given to the celebrated study 
of a child with a strawberry pottle on her arm. 
She looks, poveretta, as if she were in utter dis- 

race, afraid to go to her mother, and yet not 

nowing whither else to go. There is nothing in 
this picture of a high tone; it is, however, ex- 
tremely brilliant and beautiful. It is much to be 
lamented that the shoulders and upper part of the 
figure have been so loosely painted: so flat are 
those parts, that the head seems thrust forward 
from them. 

No. 9. * Girl leaning on a Pedestal’—Viscount 
Palmerston, M.P. e find, in parts of this 
figure, the liquid depth of shadow which is want- 
ing 1» 80 many of the most valuable productions 
ot the author. Portions of the picture are sur- 





passingly beautiful. 
No. 10. ‘ Queen Charlotte’—The Royal Academy. | 
A companion portrait to No. 4 (George III.), and | 


being somewhat better than that work. The 
is extremely stiff, and looks too conscious 


of being painted. 

No. 13 ‘ Lord Lansdowne, Lord Ashburton, 
and Colonel Barré’—Sir Thomas Baring, Bart. A 
conversation. The two lords wear robes, and are 
seated, while the Colonel stands habited in a plain 
flush brown suit, a favourite colour with Sir 
Joshua. 

No. 15. ‘ Sir W. Chambers’—the Royal Aca- 
demy. This portrait is sufficiently well known; 
the figure is seated, wears a maroon velvet coat, 
and is busied with an architectural design. The 
head is turned, but the glance is only momentary ; 
he is so occupied with his ground plan that he has 
not a word for the spectator. is is one of the 
most powerful and characteristic portraits ever 
painted by Sir Joshua. 

No. 16. ‘ Lady Cockburn, and her three Sons,’ 
—Sir James Cockburn, One of the most 
beautiful productions of its class. Sir Joshua 
here has not only been ‘‘ thinking of a ripe peach,” 
but also of a bouquet of the rarest flowers: the 
lady is seated, with her children disposed most 

racefully around her. This work, unlike so many 
- the same hand, is in a state of perfect preser- 
vation; the colour is, as usual, a prevalence of 
rich golden hues, the composition is unexcelled, 
and in the whole unequalled in its class. 

No. 17. ‘ The Fortune Teller’—Ear] Amherst. 
This has been often engraved. The fortune-teller 
is a gipsy, who is about to pronounce, anent the 
lines of the hand of a maiden, at the desire of a 
lover, or brother sitting by her. This is a celebrated 

icture, but its merit not equal its reputation. 

laugh of the gir! is too hoydenish ; nay, more, 

there is in it vacancy—imbecility, vitiative of the 
intended effect. 

No. 22. ‘ Admiral Lord Keppel’—Her Majesty. 
This is an admirable full-length portrait. The vete- 
ran stands on the sea-shore, leaning on the fluke 
of an anchor. Few pictures exhibit more promi- 
nently than this the license of Art; and we verily 
believe that if Reynolds could have induced the 
old fire-eater to acknowledge himself sunk in 
shadow up to the neck, he would have so painted 
him. Light and shadow divide the figure ; the 
lower parts being darkened in a manner to tell even 
against a dark background. 

No. 19. ‘ The Marquis of Granby’—Her Majesty. 
The figure, in a military dress, stands by a spirited 
charger. The composition is remarkably fine, but 
the head is unsupported, it is a spot in the picture. 

No. 20. ‘ The Snake in the Grass’—Sir R. Peel. 
Cupid untying the girdle of a nymph who is ex- 
tended on a shady bank. This celebrated picture 
has been engraved. Into what part soever of the 
composition the spectator may look he cannot 
escape the eye of the principal figure ; and, having 
seen it once, its expression (for there is but one 
eye visible) will never be forgotten. pose 
is not easy; it is characterised by that distortion 
which arises from leaning on the elbow. 

No. 21. ‘ The Infant Academy’—Viscount Pal- 
merston, M.P. This conceit is beautifully wrought 
out, by a ge children, one of whom is seated 
at the easel, while another plays the model with 
a most ludicrous effect. This valuable and beauti- 
ful production is one of the best of the remains of 
its author, though it exhibits imperfection in draw- 


ing. 

Ko. 23. ‘ Lord Camden’—Duke of Grafton, K.G. 
The figure is seated and habited in black robes. 
The utmost simplicity prevails in the treatment of 
this portrait ; nothing, however, can exceed the 
force and substantiality of the head: it is full of 
was? and thought. 

‘o. 26. ‘ Garrick between Tragedy and Co- 
medy’—John Angerstein, Esq. ‘No - & con- 
ception has ever been more felicitously realised 
than this - the Aistoriette is made out in the per- 
fection of the most intelligible allegory. Tragedy 
would retain Garrick ; but in vain, he is trium- 
phantly borne off by the laughing, fair-haired 
nymph nome A and his apology to Tragedy is one 
of the most eloquent passages of natural expres- 
sion that has ever been painted. 

No. 29. ‘Mrs. Musters’—Col. Wyndham. A 
full-length figure in a garden scene. The face is 
one of those beautiful studies of which Reynolds 
well knew how to secure the most effective traits. 

No. 34. ‘ ~~" Hamilton as a Bacchante,’—T. 
Chamberlayne, Esq. The forcible and expressive 
abandon of this face is another of the triumphs of 





: T————— 
the great painter. She is a bacchante in noth: 
but the face; this, however, is the picture 
carries us beyond the mere canvas into —_ it 
“~ ees” histories of a life. past | 
0. 36. ° Madame Schindelin’— | 
A head, which, if not known to be by Si nee | 
is assuredly open to question. It is more thinl, 
painted, finished with less freedom than usual, an 
re ae ma a a,b aa 
$ 0 mi an » 
bas latter part of the last 
o. 37. ‘ Mrs. Nisbett’—Hon. : 
Another head, the features of which oe rte 
oe pm bey me ——s at the half-closed tri, 
£ es we fo towering ‘ 
dered hair st yn — ee 
‘0. 39. ‘Sleeping Child’—Earl 
Much, in effect od uma ee eel 
| t of Rembrandt's pictures. It is surpri. 
singly forcible ; the light falls in unbroken breadth _ 
on the head and shoulders of the infant, bring 
it out like a round and pal; le substance: the 
flesh seems warm, as if it w Yield to the finger 
and the pose of the body and the nerveless yet | 
life-like arm are 4 = descriptive of sleep. | 

No. 42. ‘ His yal Highness the ke of 
Gloucester’-—-Her Royal Highness the Pnncess 
Sophia Matilda. Not so happy as wany other | 
portraits of children. His Ro i 
perhaps seven or eight years of age, and is habited | 
in the Cavalier costume ; the arran will re. 
mind the spectator of Vandyke, without bis spirit. | 
It is below the average of the infant portraits of 
Reynolds. 

No. 43. ‘ The Student’—Earl of Warwick. The | 
title is unsupported by the character of the picture, 
which represents a boy carrying a large volume. 
The expression of the countenance is meant to 
point to toil and privation, but it is rather the 
assumed mask of canting beggary. 

No. 44. ‘ Cupid ond Pople’ -Geienid Rogers, 
Esq. This is rather a large picture, with the two 
figures presented under the effect of lamp-light. | 
Cupid is sleeping on a shady bank, while Psyche | 
contemplates him with a lamp in her hand, the | 
light of which is admirably broken upon her and | 
the sleeping figure. 

No. 48. ‘Count Ugolino’—Earl Amberst. The 
following passage from Dante supplies the subject 
of this picture :— 

I’ non piangeva, si dentro im i 
Planveves ollt; ed peat mene mio 
Disse, tu guardi si padre che bai? 
Pero non lagrimai, ne rispos’io 
Tutto quel giorno, ne la notte appreseo. 
Nothing can exceed the mate the despair 
depicted in the countenance of Ugolino-this is 
aided by the convulsed clasping of the hands ; bope 
has forsaken him, and he seems only waiting unt! 
life also shall leave him. 

No. 49. ‘ Puck’—Samuel Rogers, Esq. Avery | 
celebrated picture. Puck, it will be remembered, | 
is triumphing on a toad-stool, having procured 
for Oberon the wished-for flower, Love-in-ide- | 
ness. With respect to this figure, as an elfin in | 
the abstract, the head is the most marvellous effort 
of its class; it is all that could be desieel 35 
fleshly reality ; we hear its chuckling laugh, 3 
feel the intense scintillation of its malign 

This has never been equalled, 
he is too material. It is useless to say that a0) 
form could be assumed without injury to g@ 
character ; in cases of this kind the main spin 
the subject can never be overlooked See om "i 

No. 55. ‘ Lord Richard Cavendish’— 
Devonshire, K.G. A gentleman hebited aed 
velvet, having the light concentrated on ege | 
A very valuable work, exhibiting greater 
of care than usual. x , 

No. 56. ‘ Resignation —Jeremiah Hi ar 
A male figure, seen in profile, seated, 
in a loose blue robe. head is F 
the same model as that which has 
Ugolino. The expression 1s not that 
tion, for it 3. evident —— 1s 
within, yet alive to pass _ ' 

No. 57. ‘ Innocence’— eremiah Harman, 
Portrait of a child in profile. She is —_ od 
ground, with a landscape back - 
accounted among the most 
fantine figures of this great 
pure, the texture fleshy, am 


cence itself. . pention 
Although every one of the pictures we 
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here, it is nevertheless our duty to notice them, 
inasmuch as to these same works the English 
<hool is indebted for so much of the good which 
distinguishes it. Many of them are riven asunder 
by cracks—many look more faded than works 
that have been executed for four hundred years— 
sufficiently showing that those which have been 
ost simply painted are the most durable. Among 
the works in the middle room are some of the 
highest excellence, and others valuable only on 
account of the names which attach to them. 





No. 81. ‘Group of Children,” Rusens—Earl of 
Pembroke. Three or four children, one of which, 
with flaxen hair, is seen in all his pictures. The 
shadows are extremely thin and sketchy, and the 
lights of the flesh not sufficiently rich to afford 
texture; there is a consequent hardness, which 
extends even to the outlines. The picture is, how- 
ever, as brilliant and pure as any work can be. 

No. 93. ‘ Portrait of the Painter,’ VeLtasquez; 
—Right Hon. Lord Francis Egerton, M.P. This 
portrait is (if our memory serve us) similar to that 
which hangs near those of Rubens and Vandyke in 
the famous collection of portraits at Florence; it is, 
however, more brilliant, thanks to cleaning and 
varnish. It is a remarkable portrait, such as once 
seen can never be forgotten; the figure is drawn 
up with Spanish hauteur, looking rather the sol- 
dier than the painter: in short «n epitome of the 
morale of Spain in the time of Velasquez. 

No. 98. ‘Christ triumphant over Sin and Death,’ 
Rvzess—Charles Bredel, Esq. One of the artist’s 
sketches on panel—thin, free, and decided; the 
subject is so well detailed as to require no explana- 
tory title. 

No. 101. ‘ Head of an Old Man,’ Remsaranpt— 
Lord Colborne. Made out with his usual sim- 
plicity and force, giving the workings of the face 
without destroying its breadth. Had we never 
seen any other of the works of Rembrandt than 
this, we could believe him prone to any extrava- 
gance, as well in the use of the brush as of paint ; 
and pictures of his do exist which seem rather to 
have been executed with a trowel than a brush. 
On the other hand, others there are, exhibiting the 
utmost care in finish. This picture is in the style 
of some of the best of his productions. 

No. 107. ‘ Girl looking from a Window,’ Rem- 

bRANDT—Dulwich College. Female beauty had 
no charm for Rembrandt ; we find his female figures 
generally the coarsest of their sex. The girl is 
leaning at the window, and is painted with much 
force and firmness, and with no other effect than 
that of the simplest truth. 
_No. 113. ‘ Christ disputing with the Doctors’— 
SPaGNoLETTO. A group of large half-length 
hgures, with the principal light falling on the 
head of the Saviour, the energy and purpose of 
which has been weakened in an attempt at exalta- 
tion which has failed. The heads generally of the 
doctors are earnest, intent, and abounding in 
power, even amid confusion and embarrassment. 

No. 114. * Landscape, with Cattle and Figures,’ 
Pact Porrer—Duke of Bedford. A simple and 
unpretending composition, but with the appearance 
of having been touched upon ; the weak points of 
the artist are in some parts more than usually 
conspicuous. 

a 115. ‘ Dort, from the River,’ Cuyp—R. S. 
olford, Esq. This is a long picture, evidently 
‘wo made into one, for the seam is yet visible up 
the centre : assuredly a most dangerous experiment, 
asis here seen, even although the pictures presen 
yr In juxtaposition. Such a proceeding has 
: a rendered necessary much repainting, the 
~ ness of which is apparent in the sky, parts 
; Teof are painted in with a touch very different 
rom the prevalent manner. The work is, how- 
ever, of rare excellence, and seldom do we see a 
production of the master characterized by beauties 
£0 striking. 
= 118. ‘ A Village Fete,’ Tenrers—Duke of 
3 An open scene, with a countless multi- 
of figures, all busied in holiday making. 
i hh y 10 means a fine specimen of the painter ; 
te roughout dry and flat in tone. 
oo 119. * River Scene—Fishing under the Ice,’ 
the froseate of Bedford. This we believe to be 
best Cuyp in existence; it is not large, and 
toate 4 winter scene, is warm and sunny. The 
wae — is occupied by some figures on the ice, 
Twhich they are introducing a net; while, in 


inate 


are sufficiently well known to require no comment 


the background, are seen other figures and hou 
The light and air of this work = never be . 
celled; and with respect to its purity, that is 
No, 122. * Land 

_No. - * Landscape,’ CLaupr--Sir Thomes 
Baring, Bart. A sunny distance, with a dark and 
woody foreground, a common style of composition 
with the artist. The management of the distance 
shows, as usual, infinite purity’ and tenderness, 
and the remainder executed with fine feeling ; but 
yet the picture is not in the capo d’opera style of 
the master. 

No. 123. ‘ Portrait of the late James Northcote, 
Esq., R.A.,’ Hartowe—Sir John Swinburne, 
Bart. This is a small painting, but it is extremely 
beautiful. Northcote is here aged and failing, 
pale and in ill health ; it is wrought into a fine and 
feeling picture of an intellectual old man. 

No. 124. ‘ Portrait of Sir William Beechey, R.A., 
HarLowe—James Goding, Esq. A work of the 
same size, but of another character, the subject 
ae in the enjoyment of health and in the vigour 
of life. 

No. 125. ‘ Sin and Death,’ Fusexi—H. A. J. 
Monro, Esq. Partaking strongly of the extrava- 
gance of the artist; the flesh is qualified with a 
strong green hue; but the picture being high, it is 
impossible to examine it closely. 

No. 129. ‘ A Lady with a Spaniel,” H. Wyatt— 
William Wells, Esq. A small portrait, very charm- 
ingly composed ; the lady is seated, and the spaniel 
is fawning upon her; the whole is admirably co- 
loured. 

No. 133. ‘ Landscape, with Cattle,’ Garnspo- 
ROUGH— William Wells, Esq. A small sketch— 
of a close scene with cattle—the whole painted 
with great freedom, and such an effect as nature 
alone could supply. 

No. 134. ‘ Jessica,’ G. S. Newron—William 
Wells, Esq. This is not Jessica, but rather a mar- 
riageable rustic English maiden of the time of the 
Stuarts, and in her Sunday gear. 

No. 136. ‘ The Fair Student,’ G. S. Newron— 
Hon. Edward Phipps. A picture well known 
through the engraving. The figure is seated, and 
earnestly perusing a volume which lies open on 
her knee. 

No. 137. ‘ View in Venice,’ Boninoron—Sir 
Thomas Baring, Bart. A small sketch, rapidly 
and decidedly painted, with a cool but strikingly - 
natural effect. 

No. 138. ‘A Landscape,’ Bontncron—H. A. J. 
Monro, Esq. Another small picture, which we 
cannot describe better than by saying that it seems 
to have been done in about an hour. As usual, it is 
forcible, and in manner of composition resembles 
much a water-colour drawing. 

No. 145. ‘ Portrait of Viscountess Palmerston, 
when a child,’ Sir T. Lawrence—Viscountess 
Palmerston. The head of a child painted with the 
utmost simplicity ; the handling about the face is 
somewhat hard and coarse, but the head is ex- 
quisitely drawn, and the hair charmingly repre- 

ted 





sented. ‘ 

No. 146. ‘ Portait of John Flaxman, Esq., R.A., 
Joun Jackson—Lady Dover. The mild and un- 
assuming features of Flaxman are known to every 
body ; they are here finely drawn, and brought 
forward with a pare ——— exhibiting the 
original as a habitually deep thinker. 

No. 147. ‘ View on the Banks of the Tiber, 
with Rome in the distance,’ Witson—H. A. J. 
Munro, Esq. This is the best production we 
have of late seen by this painter. The materials 
of the composition and their management are ordi- 
nary enough, but it is the — proof of power 
to deal thus effectively with commonplaces. The 
near parts of the picture are in determined shadow, 
which, aided by some firmly painted trees, throws 
off a deliciously tender and airy distance. A fayou- 
rite feature in the ome of this we aret -_ 
of land painted with a rather positive tint of ultra- 
en es retaining its freshness after all the 
other tints are subdued, becomes sometimes too 

minent. age ; 
"hs 148. ‘Shylock and Jessica,’ G. S. New- 
ron—Right Honourable H. Labouchere, M.P. 
This is another-known composition, of which 
the Shylock is a very well-conceived character ; 
but, again, Jessica is not the daughter of such a 
man—in nowise . ee after the spirit of the 
immortal verse of Shakspere. ey 
"No. 150. ‘ The Death of General Wolfe, Ben- 





yamin> West—Marquis of Westminster, K.G. 
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Every circumstance with regard to this famous 
composition is, we believe, so well known as to re- 
quire no allusion bere. We saw it some years ago, 
and it is now, as then, in excellent preservation. 
Such works, independently of their merit, are in- 
teresting as associated with the early history of 
British Art. 

No. 154. ‘The Opening of Waterloo Bridge,’ 
Joun Constaste—Sir Thomas Baring, Bart. 
The tone is, as usual, extremely sober, every- 
thing beautifully indefinite. To many observers 
this production will appear as of very careless exe- 
cution, but is is so significantly wrought that each 
slightest touch may Sooo with a strong mean- 
ing. It is an extraordinary picture, but we can- 
not but think that the author would have provided 
better against the effects of time had he forced the 
lights a little more, for it is to be feared that the 
points of light will be ultimately lost. 

No. 158. * Portrait of the Painter, Jonn Jack- 
son—Lady Dover. Few portraits exist that pos- 
sess the qualities of vigour, intelligence, and - 
guage in any higher degree than this head; it 
exhibits power of that kind which rejects the usual 
resources of embarrassment and imbecility: al- 
though not equal to his portrait of Dr. Wollas- 
ton, it is distinguished by many of its most striking 


8. 

No. 164. ‘ The March to Finchley,’ Hocarta— 
The Governors of the Foundling Hospital. Ano- 
ther picture essentially of our own school. The 
whole composition is a most pungent satire—every 
figure is a pithy line. The descriptions are some- 
times coarse, but the meaning of the author is not 
to be mistaken. 

No. 165. ‘ Charles I. jomeniing the five im- 

ched members, viz., Denzil Hollis, Sir Arthur 
aslerig, John Pym, John Hampden, and William 
Stroud,’ Joun 8S. Coptey—The Lord Chancellor. 
This is a large picture, and by no means equal to 
other known works by the same hand. It abounds 
with figures and heads, but the faces want expres- 
sion, and some of the figures are ill drawn. 

No. 166. ‘ Portrait of the Right Hon. Francis 
T. Baring, when a boy,’ Sir Tuomas Lawrence 
—Right Hon. Francis T. Baring, M.P. This is 
placed very high, being an unfinished sketch, but 


in any position it would attract notice.— No. 168 is 
a similarly imperfect work, by the same pane, 
and is ‘A Portrait of Charles oe | Wall, Esgq., 
when a boy.’ This is also remarkable for many 
beauties in as far as it has been carried. 

No. 170. ‘The Death of Eli,’ Binv—Duke of 
Sutherland, K.G. The composition consists of 
many figures dis and finished with a fine ap- 

rehension of effective incident. It may, however 
be observed that the perturbation of the assembled 
crowd is premature, and affects those who cannot 
be supposed to see Eli as he is falling; yet the 

icture is one of a high class, being distinguished 
f very many of the qualities which betoken genius 
of the first order. 

No. 172. ‘The Strada Nomentana,’ Witson— 
William Wells, Esq. The materials and colour 
of this artist vary but little; they are simple 
and substantial, sufficiently showing that he has 
long walked with nature. It is obvious that this 
is a veritable ———- objects would not be 
thus brought together in composition. 

No. ie *A Woody scape,’ Gains- 
pornovcu—Jesse Watts Russell, Esq. Another 
study from the only school wherein truth is to be 
found. There is no attempt to refine upon the 
rugged nature of this sylvan passage, the value of 
which consists in its very roughness. The clouds 
are somewhat too solid and opaque ; had been 
less so, the lower part of the picture would have 
received increased force. 

No. 178. ‘ The Kemble Family,’ Hantowe— 
T. Welsh, Esq. We are happy to have an oppor- 
tunity of examining this really fine picture. As 
constituted of its, the artist has of course 
been limited ; but it cannot be denied that he has 
not made the most of his materials. Every figure 
of the composition contributes its quota to the 
scene ; the expression of each is most eloquent and 
appropriate ; and of all the features, there is in the 
eves especially an unequalled intensity. It is, on 
the whole, an admirable composition, and will re- 
main a lasting monument to the honour of him 
whose work it is. : 

No. 179. ‘The Raising of Jairus’s Daughter, 
H. Txaomrson —Thomas Chamberlayne, Esq. 
This is a large picture, and looks as if it had been 
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studied and painted figureby figure. There is a 
want of fitting character generally, and the spec- 
tator is struck with the iarity of the figure of 
the daughter—yet inanimate, and partially raised 

‘on her couch. Pictorial arrangement has been 
too little consulted here. ate 

No. 182. ‘Horses at a Fountain,’ Gains- 
pornoveu—Ear! of Lonsdale, K.G. An upright 
scene, closed in by trees ; two horses, one of them 
carrying a man, are drinking at a fountain. The 
scene is dark, rich, and painted with a full and a 
free brush. 

No. 190. ‘Head of a Monk,’ Corsavcu— 
Marquis of Lansdowne, K.G. One of the pic- 
tures exhibited as specimens of German painting. 
The head is enveloped in a white hood, and the 
eyes directed a. There is in = produc- 
tion nothing to us to suppose its author occu- 

ing a higher position than that of a fourth or 
ehh rate grade. It is in execution timid, thin, 
and ineffective. 

No. 191. ‘ Christ Blessi 
Professor Hesse—Phili 
M.P. In the manner 


the Little Children,’ 
enry Howard, Esq., 
old German and Italian 

tures the figures here are backed by gilding. 
The composition is extremely artificial, and there 
is great want of character in the figures ; in short, 
the whole work is a tribute to the memory of the 
old painters of the fifteenth mame, oe ted 
in an enthusiastic admiration of them. Such a 
picture, therefore, cannot be looked upon with the 
same feelings with which we consider the produc- 
tions of easlier painters. We are unwilling to re- 
gard this as a fair specimen of Hesse: it abounds 
with fallacies and evidence of misdirected study. 
It argues that all worth aiming at in painting was 
done centuries ago—a position which cannot be 
granted by any reasonable man. 

This exhibition, did it consist of the works of 
Reynolds alone, would be one of the greatest 
attraction ; his works are, however, associated with 
others of the highest character, many whereof we 
are compelled to omit. Many of these composi- 
tions, as engravings, have been long held in high 
estimation by the public ; and it is gratifying thus 
to have an opportunity of refreshing a remem- 
brance of such works, at least we feel it so, and 
also fee] that to all well-wishers of British Art the 
sentiment must be common. 


a 


JOHN CONSTABLE, R.A.* 


Mr. Leslie has fulfilled a very painful duty, in a 
very feeling manner. No better monument can be 
raised to a man’s fame than the record of his acts, 
in his own words; and the illustration of his ta- 
lents by proofs supplied by his productions. It is 
true an artist’s life can possess but little of stirring 
interest ; but the early struggle, and final success, 
the progress of the mind, the vacillations and ener- 

tic course of genius, all the varied incidents that 

rm the light and shade of individual character, 
create and nourish in his behalf feelings to which 
the unlearned even are naturally subject, and which 
the educated refine by association. As the price of 
this work (we have reason to believe already very 
scarce,) is such as to place it beyond the reach of 
many of our readers, we shall endeavour to draw 
up @ general narrative of its contents, premising 
that it has been kindly and considerately written, 
blending with all that bears relation to painting such 
details as are fitted to make the reader acquainted 
with Constable in the private relations of life. He 
was born on June l)th, 1776, at East Bergholt, in 
Suffolk. Golding Constable, his father, inherited a 
considerable property from his uncle, and had 
settled there some time prior to his marriage with 
Miss Ann Watts, a lady who united a sound judg- 
ment and much apparent perseverance of character 
with the feelings of a pure heart. John, her second 
son, was sent first to school at Lavenham, and from 
thence removed to Dedham under the care of Dr. 
Grimwood, where even at this time he betrayed his 
inclination towardsthe Fine Arts. During the French 
lesson a pause would occur, which the master was the 
first to break—with ‘ Go on, sir, 1 am not asleep ; 
Oh! now I see you are in your painting room.”’ 
His father was at first disinclined to his son’s choice 
of a profession : he would have educated him for the 





* Memoirs of the life of John Constable, Esq., R.A., 


composed chiefly of his letters, By C. R. Leslie, , 
= London : James Carpenter, Old Bond-wect. a6 





church, but, upon his aversion to the requisite 
studies, next determined to make him a miller. 
For about a year he was thus employed, nor was 
his time lost : he studied nature under every varied 
aspect, made his mind familiar with her scenery, 
and educated at once his eye and his imagination. 
Sir George Beaumont was, at this period, a uent 
visitor at Dedham, and, by the assiduous kindness 
of his mother, Constable was introduced to him, 
an advantage which he ever appreciated, as it 
opened sources of pleasure not limited exclusively 
to Art, but dependant upon the exercise of the 
highest qualities of the mind. But London was 
now the point towards which his desires turned : it 
was there he must test his chance of success, for to 
a youthful mind the praise or censure of the metro- 
lis is the life or death of Ambition and of Hope. 
Fie arrived there in 1795, favoured by Priscilla 
Wakefield with a letter of introduction to Farring- 
ton, and became soon after acquainted with 
“J.T.,” better known as ‘‘ Antiquity Smith.’’ 
He returned again to East Bergholt until 1799, 
when he resumed the pencil, and in 1800 was ad- 
mitted a student of the Royal Academy. In his 
drawings and paintings from the living model he 
gave early indications of great breadth of light and 
shade ; and this, and a close observance of nature, 
a desire never to sacrifice truth for artificial effect, 
may be cited as generally characteristic of his style. 
S Ae is room enough,’’ said he, ‘‘ for a natural 
painter ; the great vice of the day is brarura—an 
attempt to do something beyond the truth.’’ Such 
was then his code. From this period to 1809 he 
steadily advanced ; the Royal Academy annually 
received his works, although his style had obtained 
no marked expression of opinion in its favour. 
The most interesting episode in his life was the pe- 
riod of his acquaintance with Miss Bicknell, the 
rand-daughter of Dr. Rhudde, rector of East 
rgholt. Brought up together, or at least much 
associated, they me early attached, but their 
union was prevented, not because ‘‘ war, death, or 
sickness did lay siege to it,’’ but on account of 
family differences, and the uncertainty of his pros- 


pects. 

The littlewe are enabled to glean from this lady’s 
letters is, nevertheless, a rich tribute to the qualities 
both of her mind and heart—a fervent religious 
feeling—an unhesitating affection—that calm intre- 
pidity of mind, which meets, subdues, or endures 
affliction, a strict sense of duty and womanly de- 
votion to its claims; such were her characteristics, 
such the means at her disposal to promote the 
happiness of life. Good and evil, prosperity and 
misfortune, however alternately chequer our lot of 
life, which resembles rather the fitful radiance of 
an April day, than the beauty of summer, or the 
dread waste of winter. In 1814, his mother died ; 
- = = he r his aa. as he had 
steadily vanced in life, brighter ——— 
dawned, affection overcame every other considera- 
tion, and he was united to Miss Bicknell on the 
2nd of October, 1816. They were married by 
Archdeacon Fisher, at whose house at Osmington 
they spent their honeymoon, and who had been 
from the earliest period his most considerate ad- 
viser, earnest patron, and steady friend. From this 
time his career is that solely of the artist. ‘ The 
Harvest-field, with Reapers,” ‘Wivenhoe Park,’ ‘A 
Cottage in a Corn-field,’ ‘ A View in the Stour,’ 
were successively exhibited, annually followed by 
others, it is hardly requisite to notice, unless we 
were to submit them, which neither our space nor 
opportunities allow, to critical review. It is with 

artist as the author, when memory revives the 
form, and the imagination endows with life, and 
makes every reminiscence once more indistinct with 
incident ; —- linked with many pleasures, and 
afflictions quickly throb again as we trace the his- 
tory of the past ; every production, the book, the 
picture, here possess an increased interest, they be- 
come chapters in the History of Genius ; evidences 
we cannot disavow, of its fitfulness, its source and 
stream : how, first hardly discernible, it struggled 
within its narrow bank, or rushed onward in the 
might and majesty of its broad and unchecked 
career. 

_ In 1820, he settled at Hampstead, from which 
time, except from occasional ill health, his pursuits 
were but little changed. His letters to his family 
and friends, written at intervals of occasional ab- 
sence from home, exhibit a calm sense and enjoy- 





ment of happiness, those dated from Cole Orton, 
entary as they are, possess particular interest 
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least to some part of alandscape, said “ 
find it very difficult to ine where to 
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our brown tree ?’ and the answer Nes ¢ 
Teast, for I never t such 8 thine noone 
In 1824, some of his pictures were 
Paris, where Count Forbain, the Director 
them, to use his own expression 1 
places in the principal room.” 
year was marked by the composition of works of 
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in 
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— he ng = excellence. 

at Brighton,’ ‘ Hampstead-heath,’ « 

Field,’ and ‘ The Glebe Farm,’ were ua, _ 
productions. But the even tenor of his way 
wholecurrent of his life, the past and thefuture of 
mind and dealing, wesemaebank nen the 
fearful affliction of the succeeding year. Mrs 
Constable died on November 23rd, 188, Nature 
was never again so beautiful to him: the canvas 
might reflect the scene, but he could never te. 
impart its former animation. Affliction for the 
dead unnerves the powers and withers the genius 
of the living ; enjoyment, pursuit, hope, are hence. 
forth idle sounds ; time itself becomes but an in- 
distinct echo of the past, and all that arrests the 
eye, or is obvious to sense, starts up before us the 
saddened evidences of the things that were. Friends 
were around to cheer, Art still allured him in the 
society amid which his home was nestled, therewas 
all that could recreate or console ; but you cannot 
supply the loss of one in youth selected as the 
source of happiness, and in manhood prized as the 
cause of its enjoyments. On the 10th of February, 
1829, he was elected an Academician. That this 
op o ey wee ber ne oe on bim 
at a much earlier period is a progress 
of an original style of Artin the estimation of 
artists is very low.”” Much as he was pleased at 
the attainment of this honour, he could not help 
saying ‘‘ It has been delayed until I am desolate 
and cannot im it.” Constable worked not for 
the applause of the living: he could not lead, be 
would not follow opinion when he laboured; 


younger Dunthorne, 

aon Sie hehew ashes to ule he not enjor 
nours struggled to win he cou' Y, 
and dared not now expect. On the 30th of March, 
1837, he returned home from a charitable errand 
connected — ~ Artists’ Benerdent Fool. 
awoke in the night in great pain alle 
assistance of civeu : it was too late, within hslf a 
hour life was extinct. 


“ Eheu! quam tenui e filo pendet 
Quidquid in vita thd F 

Of Mr. Constable’s character in 
biography is sufficiently indicative. H 
were original, his manners simple and 
he had as little conventionalism in 
Art ; he was unrestrainedly amiable 
fined. In — he =e —— 
severe: it seemed rather 
perception of the ridiculous than 
cutting spirit. Satire is besides, 
fensive weapon, and burtful 
sitiveness of restless vanity. 
meanour to me humble classes 
to all ; as his spirit was ‘ 
heralded by an act of good. His 
great opportunities of estimating his literar’ 
they are sound in eriticlom, and 
but as compositions . 
mended the purchase of this book: ¥ 
illustrated with apy by 
printed with the care taste 
the publications of Mr. Carpenter. 
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INSTITUTE OF THE FINE ARTS. 


A numgRovs, professional and otherwise, meeting, 
for the purpose of establishing an association to be 
calied the “ Institute of Fine Arts,’’ took place on 
Saturday, June 3, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. Amongst 
the company assembled were several liberal sup- 

of the Fine Arts. 

Mr. Wyse, M.P., who, shortly after eight 
o'clock, was called on to preside, was surround 
by a large number of gentlemen of reputation 
| and talent, among whom were Mr. A. Clint, 
| Mr. G. R. Ward, Mr. Hurlstone, Mr. A. Aglio, 
| Mr. E. W. Wyon, Mr. E. Duncan, Mr. Davis, 
&e. &c. Mr. Wyon, as provisional secretary, pro- 
ceeded to read to the meeting the conditions upon 
which it was proposed to found the institute, the 
object of which was to facilitate the intercourse of 
| members of the profession; to cultivate a pure 

taste, and a full and just appreciation of the im- 
nce of Art, to prevent the encroachment of 
influences injurious to it; to take cognizance of 
scientific questions connected with it; and to be a 
medium through which the opinions of the pro- 
fession may be expressed. It was proposed to form 
| glibrary and reading room; to collect works of 

Art, and all things which might afford the artist 

increased facility in his studies ; to appoint stated 

times for hearing original papers; for the inspec- 
tion of works of Art and antiquities ; and to com- 
municate generally on matters of importance to 

Art, science, and literature. It was hoped by the 

formation of the institute, entirely unconnected 

with any exhibition or school of instruction in Art, 
to bring their professional brethren together, and 
thus, by enlarging their communication one with 
| the other, giving and receiving that information 
which mutual intercourse alone can procure, and 
which in every station of life was one of the great- 
est means of improvement. The committee also 
recommended that the institute be founded on the 
| principle of strict neutrality, and laid down a code 
| of laws for its general government. 

Mr. Hurlstone, in moving that the foregoing 
propositions constitute the basis for the formation 
of the institute, observed that the distinction be- 
tween it and all other existing societies connected 
| with the Fine Arts, was, that they had a tendency 
to separate into sects or different cliques the various 
branches of that elevated profession, whilst this 
institute was to express the feelings of the whole 
body, being divested of those partial and peculiar 
interests which must always be attached to asso- 
Ciations having a particular exhibition connected 
with it. It was not a rival to any existing society, 
but it would exercise a certain degree of influence 
over the whole. 

Mr. Davis seconded the resolution, which, on 
being put from the chair, was carried unanimously. 

Chairman said it was with extreme pri 
and pleasure that he found the few hints and sug- 
gestions he had thrown out at a meeting held by 
the artists of the metropolis during the fatter part 
of the past year had resulted in the formation of 
80 splendid an institution as that now, he might 
say, established. He took the liberty on that oc- 
casion of expressing his general impression on the 
state of Art in this country. The hon. gentleman 

r urged upon the institute the propriety of 
Gablishing a periodical for the advancement of 
i = science exclusively, and concluded amidst 
oud cheering to offer his earnest and zealous co- 
Operation in its support. 

. names of upwards of one hundred gentlemen 
who had enrolled themselves members of the 
| stitute were then read over, and eighteen gentle- 
men were selected on a ballot to act as a council. 

. other officers were then appointed, and a 

ote of thanks having been pode to Mr. E. W. 

yon and the committee of gentlemen who had 
_— contributed to the formation of the institute, 

similar compliment Was paid to the chairman, 
meeting separated at a late hour. 


(We have alread al 

y alluded to a proposal to esta- 
blish an association, to be called pa Institute. If, 
embodied, it advance the end pro 

Promoting union among artists—it will effect an 
ject whence much good may result.] 
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THE SCOT RACE PRIZES. 


|. S1r,—As such matwrs have] tely-becor 
nected with the Fine Arts allow me to make one 


excellent iodical a veh 
on the Ascot Race Prisca" ® few remarks 
The offering of a beautiful 
prize in this our national pee Mache — 
ductive of beneficial effects. It wer even’ de. 
sirable that every stake for which hones start 
should be of this nature. It would remove the 
stain of greediness for money from our wealth 
and noble sportsmen ; it would create a field for 
the exertions of genius; and it would humanize 
an amusement, which, in the eyes of sensible and 
reflecting men, at present bears a very doubtful 
character. Racing, if carried on only upon 
patriotic principles, would be confined to the 
rich and the disinterested, to men who would 
vastly prefer seeing, in their halls, splendid works 
of Art, commemorative of their success in im- 
proving the breed of that noble animal, the 
horse, to the acquirement of money stakes, of 
which they do not stand in need. Our connect- 
ing money with our pleasurable pursuits, to the 
extent we do, degrades us in the eves of the civi- 
lized world ; and, as we excel all nations in this 
particular sport, it is greatly to be feared that 
our example will be dangerously contagious ; in- 
deed the present racing mania @ l’Anglaise, in 
France, shows that it has already made some 
progress. Greatly admiring the horse, approving 
of our efforts to ameliorate his race, and, at the 
same time, honestly admitting I enjoy the excite- 
ment of the course, I hail this introduction of 
Art into its prizes with great pleasure. 

I understand that the next great Doncaster 
Cup is to be an equestrian statue of the Duke of 
Wellington; and when I add that the finished 
work is to issue from the house of Mortimer and 
Hunt, and that the model is undertaken by our 
very first sculptor, I have reason to expect that 
it will be worthy of the aspirations of every noble 
sportsman. 

But to the subject of my letter. To begin with 
the plateau, as executed by Edmund Cotterill, I 
cannot but consider it a failure. It is very beau- 
tiful, but not worthy of him who modelled the 
‘ Hunting Party of Queen Elizabeth.’ Edmund 
Cotterill has so much genius, and at the same 
time excels so greatly in the horse, that I wonder 
he should ever put forth a production that re- 
quires the reading of a long extract from a poem 
to make itself understood. A fine picture, a fine 
statue, or a beautiful piece of chasing, tells its 
own story ; and when it does not, it humbles itself 
willingly before the art of poetry, and acknow- 
ledges its incapacity. To confine myself to a 
modern production ; if you contemplate the ‘ Eve’ 
of Baily, you require no inscription ; he must 
be dull to the beauties and associations of Art, 
who does not at once perceive, that that splendid 
and magnificent specimen of female beauty is no 
Venus, no Musidora, but the mother of mankind 
—there is no character in either poetry or history 
to whom that grand yet lovely form could belong 
but to Eve. Were she standing, you feel that 
she would be as God made her, the perfection 
of his work, the female paragon of creation. 
And further, when we look at the face belonging 
to this noble woman, there is another story told 
—with all the beauty it has all the softer graces 
of the sex, and we contemplate with delight the 
source of all that is endearing, loveable, and 
heart-soothing in her daughters ; the complacency 
even with which she surveys the reflection of her 
own beauty, has nothing of vanity or triumph ; 
no other being was yet created or born to rival 
her; and her gaze is one of pure, unmixed ad- 
miration of God’s most lovely work ; no one can 
mistake Baily’s ‘ Eve.’ 

But Mr. Cotterill’s story is not only badly 
chosen, but, with all my admiration for him, he 
must excuse me if I think it is not well told. The 
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| to create the contrast between it and the Pegasus, 
| pretty well expressed; but the two principal 
figures do not even relate the fact. The Apollo 
should be mounted ; he is said to restore fire and 
animation to the winged horse; he is actually 
restraining him, and that powerfully. The hind 
feet of Pegasus should be still upon the earth, and 
his wings expanded ; Apollo’s left hand should be 
shaking a slack rein; he should lean a little for- 
ward, the visible leg pressed a little backward, 
urgingly, to the side of the horse; and, while his 
right hand points upwards, he should look with an 
air of triumph on the clod-compeller below ; if 
the upper space would require filling, Mount Par- 
nassus, with its fountain, or other classical objects, 
would, I am sure, present themselves in crowds 
to the good taste of Mr. Cotterill. Besides this, 
Apollo is, in youthfulness of appearance and 
effeminacy, a Ganymede rather than an Apollo, 
aud would not be ised were it not for the 
badly placed lyre. The restraining of the horse 
produces a painful effeet upon the carriage of the 
head, and it wears the appearance of checked rage 
rather than of poetic fire. is always dangerous, 
likewise, to show an animal essentially formed for 
one element exerting itself in another not natural 
to it; the best painter or sculptor, in my humble 
opinion, can make nothing of a flying man or 
woman, ora flying horse ; the aptness, the fitness 
is violated, and nature will not allow of such 
freaks. An eagle or a condor does not paw the 
air; when the first upward spring is taken, the 
legs are put as much out of the way as possible, 
and so, if such things were, should be the legs of 
a winged horse ; his wings are his legitimate means 
of progressing, and to make a fuleram of the im- 
palpable air for four palpable and small hoofs is ri- 
diculous,and thus destroys the truthfulness, which 
is the excellence of poetry and art. Rich as the 
history of the real horse is in fine poetical situa- 
tions, I wonder, greatly wonder, that the pos- 
sessor of such talent and high genius as Edmund 
Cotterill should have thought of wandering into 
the regions of German poetry for a subject to 
grace the hall of an English sportsman. But 
though Homer nodded sometimes, he only required 
to be aroused. 

The stag and hounds are beautiful, and yet not 
80 without reservation. The distress of the stag, the 
eagerness of the dogs, particuiarly the foremost, 
are well expressed ; the upward inclination of the 
stag’s head and the consequent indentation of the 
neck, denote exhaustion and terror of its tor- 
mentors admirably ; but why did the artist con- 
fine his display of energy to the forequarters of 
the animals? This is reversing the order of 
nature; all animal exertion springs from the loins, 
the fulerum of the machine. Both the stag and the 
last dog are absolutely walking with their hind 
legs. When I first saw an engraving of it, I said 
it reminded me of the story of Garrick and Le 
Kain pretending to be drunk as they rode through 
a village. Whilst enjoying their laugh when the 
joke was over, “ Did I not perform well?” said 
Le Kain. “ No,” said Garrick, “ your legs were 
not drunk.” So, there is no sign of exertion for 
life or death in the hind legs of these animals. 1 
cannot be told that the positions are necessary for 
preserving the centre of gravity: good artist can 
always overcome that difficulty. I should say 
that the dogs are hardly stag-hounds, and that 
the hair hanging beneath the neck of the stag was 
not quite natural ; but these scarcely amount to 
an objection. With the slight exceptions I have 
mentioned, it is a beautiful and spirited work of 
Art. 

The gem of the Ascot prizes I consider to be the 
Herne’s Oak and group of deer—it is beautiful, 
quiet, tasteful, truthful, and perfect, which any 
one may prove by walking or riding throngh 
Windsor Park, where he will see twenty such 
groups in an hour. It is one of those neatly un- 
obtrusive, pretty things, that strikes the observer 
at once. It has no lofty pretensions, but it is 
what it is meant tobe. Whether its pure taste is 
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nozzles, and lights, I cannot pronounce ; were it 
mine I would not try the experiment. To give 
works of Art all their effect,and preserve all their 
chasteness, their association and fitness should 
never be violated in the smallest degree. 

We have thus begun to connect even our out- 
door and manly pleasures with y ame may 
the attempt per. The people to whom we 
look back Tor all that is intellectual and beautiful 
did not separate them ; their paintings were ex- 
hibited at their public games, and their best poets 
exerted their talents to record the triumphs of 
the victors, Their coarse copyists, the Romans, 
have left us one monument of their sports, which 
speaks volumes of the brutality of the taste of a 
nation which arose upon an ocean of blood, and 
could only enjoy amusements in whivh its stream 
was shed. When I read of the whovesale slaughter 
of the arena, Iam disgusted ; bat when I tarn to 
the ‘ Dying Gladiator,’ I am beartsick. He was 
no common artist that execuéed that statue. Its 
effect is like that so admiratiy described by Sterne, 
when he prefers depicting the sufferings of a soli- 
tary captive, to attempting to describe those of 
millions. The entire history of the Roman people 
is suggested by that statue. 

I scarcely know any field of Art so abounding 
in fine subjects as this of which my letter treats. 
The chariot-races of Homer, or even the beauti- 
fully described one of Télémaque, were admirable 
and appropriate ornaments for the circle of a 
splendid vase. But, above all, 1 should like to 
see the Arts employed upon Dibdin’s “‘ High 
Mettled Racer.” The principal compartment 
should be the scene of triumph, when “ The high 
mettled racer is in for the plate,” while the various 
stages of the hunting-field, the post-chaise, and 
** the last scene of all, that ends this sad eventful 
history,” the death in the sand-cart, would go beau- 
tifully round some magnificent vase, conveying a 
moral and infusing a sentiment. Could not the 
portraits of the most celebrated horses be likewise 
conveyed in this way? I could fancy a noble 
figure of Eclipse, standing beneath a fine tree, 
being a subject worthy of any artist. The fortu- 
nate sportsman who would obtain it, would have 
the model of a perfect race-horse before him. 
His proportions are all traditionally handed down 
to us—his light neck, beautiful head, finely-slop- 
ing shoulder, deep brisket, wonderfully powerful 
loins, extraordinary hocks, and, above all, as a 
distinguishing characteristic, his withers standing 
in aline considerably below his wide hips and 
loins—these would point out Eclipse—and he 
would be the Apollo Belvidere of horses. If 
my remarks should meet with the approbation of 
any of your artistical readers, I should be most 
happy to furnish them with a few of the subjects 
for this portion of Art that abound in my memory ; 
but I will not further intrude on your valuable 
columns at present. 

Yours, &e. 
cvienliiatiiiisatinas 
ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 

GERMANY .—The Hermann Monument.—The 
most colossal statue of modern times is that of San 
Carlo Borromeo, at Arona; but that stupendous 
figure will now be, if not quite rivalled in dimen- 
sions, surpassed as a work of Art, by the one of 
the ancient German hero, Hermann or Arminius, 
about to be erected on the summit of an eminence 
in the forest of Tentoburg, near Detmold, in West- 

halia. The pedestal, which was commenced in 
ptember 1841, is itself an architectural mass of 
considerable magnitude, of circular form, present- 
ing somewhat of the appearance or supposed cha- 
racter of an ancient Saxon or Druidical monu- 
ment, with massive polygonal pillars and inter- 
secting arches, and covered by a solid dome-shaped 
block, serving as the immediate pedestal on which 
the figure will be placed. This last, which is now 
in course of being executed in bronze, by the 
sculptor Joseph Ernest von Bandel, will 42 
feet high, or including the sword which the war- 
rior holds raised in his right hand, about twenty 
feet more ; and as the height of the tal, mea- 
sured from the ground to the feet of the statue, is 96 
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feet, the entire height of the monument will be not 
less than 140 feet, not reckoning te#s extreme point ; 
therefore the work itself will altogether exceed in 
size that at Arona above mentioned. Considered 
merely by itself, the t alone is nothing very 
extraordinary, since if d0es not very much exceed 
that of the eof York’s Column, and will be 
less than that of ne Nelson one and its statue in 
Trafalgar-squar; but when we compare this 
German morament with those in respect to bulk, 
the differexce becomes immense, for the shaft of 
either of those columns would not be ae 
tionably too fall for a spear in the hand of ’s 
Arminius. 

The project of this national monument is said 
to have been first started by Bandel himself; and 
a committee was formed, and a subscription entered 
into at the beginning of 1838, on the 9th of July in 
which year was laid the first stone of the pedestal 
or architectural portion of this gigantic work. 


Tue Strate or THE Arts at Bertin.—Some 
years ago the city of Munich held without dispute 
the first rank with to the Arts; but since 
Frederick William IV. has ascended the throne of 
Prussia, a noble emulation has been established 
between that king and his brother-in-law. The 
Prussian monarch undoubtedly intends to place 
Berlin in the same position as Weimar formerly 
held, that of being the intellectual centre of entire 
Germany. Not only does he assemble around him 
the most celebrated learned men, the most clever 
artists, but he furnishes them with the means and 
opportunities of bringing themselves forward. 

us a total change has taken place in the capital 
city of Prussia since the commencement the 
reign of the present king ; everywhere we see new 
and magnificent buildings, monuments are lavishly 
erected in the city, and the uncultivated and barren 
environs are now transformed into noble parks and 
gardens. Incontemplating the projected improve- 
ments—a canal, which will alone cost several mil- 
lions, another museum, a new church, a new 
library—we are almost tempted to doubt the 
possibility of these projects being carried into 
effect ; but so many enterprises, so ese | com- 
pleted, lead us to believe that the king will never 
shrink from any sacrifice to realise these noble 
desi We have, during some years, assisted in 
the foundation of a new gallery for pictures: its site 
is behind the old museum, and it is already ina 
yery advanced state; it will contain ificent 

rtments, but the exterior is somewhat deficient. 
front is concealed by a kind of wharf, where 
vessels are loaded and unloaded. The opposite 
side is to be joined to the old museum by an arched 
lery, which will at once disfigure both buildings. 
n all probability the decorations of the new mu- 
seum will be confided to Cornelius, who, unfor- 
tunately, has been prevented working, during his 
residence at Berlin, by an obstinate affection of the 
eyes. He has, therefore, contented himself with 
assisting young artists by his counsels, and super- 
intending the progress of his pupil, Hermann, who 
has appointed to ornament the old museum. 

The new gallery will not long remain empty, as 
the collections of works of Art are condduabi in- 
creasing. Professor Waagen made a stay of 14 
months in Italy to collect some pictures, which have 
recently arrived at Berlin. Among these paintings 
we notice a peor of the Admiral Maura, bear- 
ing date 1557, and two little subjects by Titian ; an 
allegorical picture by Giorgione, representing ‘ War 
and Peace,’ and a complete series of large subjects 
by Paul Veronese. These last pictures decorated 
the banqueting-hall of the Exchange which the 
Germans formerly possessed at Venice. The four 

rincipal are—' Jupiter giving to Germany the 

mpire of the World ;’ ‘ Time the Conqueror of 
Idolatry, confirming the Triumph of Reli ion;’ 
‘Mars and Minerva considered as symbolical of 
the Bravery and Warlike Spirit of the Germans ;’ 

Apollo and Juno honouring the Fine Arts of Ger- 
many.’ Weare rejoiced to see in a German collec- 
tion, pictures which possess an importance and 
value peculiar to Germany. 

By Tintoretto we have two religious subjects, 
and a picture which rivalled those of Vero- 
nese to add to the beauty of the banqueting- 
hall— Diana surrounded by the Hours commencing 
her course in the Heavens.’ M. Waagen has suc- 

ed in accomplishing the safe removal, on new 
canvasses, of six frescoes, painted by Bernardino 
Luini in the years 1521 and 1522, in the convent of 
Santa Corona, at Milan. A picture by Sebastian 





x pu of a female, and a 

iis work is in the last manner of 
brings to our memory the time w 
vired by the works of Guido Reni. 


longing to the Greek school; 
‘ Scene of Bacchanalian Inspirati 
serving as a > eee to a tripod. 
‘ Victory,’ a celebrated statue in 
four feet high, and, as ipti 
of about the time of Mar 
tiques, notwithstanding thei 
to a group by Antonio Begarrelli, 
‘ Christ on the Cross surrounded by 
is well known that this sculptor had 
cendancy over the mind of io ; 
the statues now under notice possess i 
of form, that graceful suavity, which distingui 
the works of the Modenese painter. 
An accident prevents a proper iati 
all the riches acquired by the travels of M. 
A vessel bearing 
narrowly escaped shipwreck, and will not arrive 
for some time at Berlin. 
The museum has just been enriched with the 
cabinet of the celebrated architect 
which contained pictures from the German, I 
lian, and Flemish schools. Another journey is 
in contemplation, to be und en oy a clever 
artist, for the purpose of i i trea- 
sures, and of making the i 
the most considerable in Europe. 
In the meantime F i 
neglect the living artists ; 
Professor Begas, the best 
complete a set of portraits 
characters of Prussia. It i 
they will be placed, but i 
King has contemplated the plan 
destined to immortalize the heroes, 
men, and the artists of Prussia. 
The recent exhibition of the 
painters has divided the artists 
classes—one party loudly praising 
lait, the other refusing them 
But even the dissatisfied agree 
Belgian masters fail in 1 
able for the finish of their e 
seems to take Paul Delaroche 
his picture of the ‘ Abdication 
not that severity so necessary to 
composition. These pictures 
Berlin to Munich, whence they are 
Vienna. The Belgian school anticipated 
would be a triumphal march ; has 
many partisans, on the other t n 
many opponents. In o 
movement beyond the Rhine. 
seldorf is attacked by the 
by some young painters fr 
many; Munich is at war wil 
since Cornelius has estab’ 
capital of Prussia. The Academy 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine has : 
intestine war respecting @ oteatver yn? A 
city formerly possessed three 
this master; but, as soon 
made to purchase a fourth, 
arose, at the head of which was @ 
lip Veit. The subject of 
from the history of Joho 
offence to the Catholics. 
bates it has been determined to 
consequently M. Veit has dee 
in his resignation. It is 
himself with M. Steinle, 
forming a new school, wh 
academy, will labour to 
Overbeck. The artists of 
Germany will become rt 
Berlin and Southern Germany 
——— is 
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en with the Academy of Frankfort ; and these’ 
dissensions are so much more serious as they are 
inimical to religion. 

FRANCE.— M. L’Ami de Nozan, who for 


painting on glass, has just completed the windows 
of the choir of the cathedral of Agen. The legend- 
ary style adopted for each window brings to remem- 
brance the principal circumstances in the lives of 
the several saints who have been the patrons of 
this church, and harmonises perfectly with this 
part of the architecture of the cathedral (the tenth 
century). It is a source of regret that the inade- 
uacy of the funds appropriated will not permit 
the undertaking of the windows of the nave, as 
the ensemble of this ancient cathedral, the restora- 
tion of which has been performed with so much 
science and taste by M. Bouriéres the architect, 
would thus be complete. The municipal council 
of the city of Paris has just voted the funds necessary 
for the execution of the pediment of Saint Vincent 
de Paule, and of six large figures destined for the 
| decoration of the facade of thischurch. The figures 
| of the pediment, fourteen in number, will be like 
those of the Parthenon. This important work is 
confided to M. Nanteuil: the artists to be en: 
for the statues are not yet appointed. All the 
windows of this monument are in course of execu - 
tion. 

The Council of the Royal Academy at Antwerp 
has decided on the restoration of the pictures 
of its rich museum; and the adminstration of 
the town has strongly approved this decision. 
The care of this important undertaking’ has 
been confided to M. Paul Kiewertz, who is to 
commence his delicate work by lining two pictures 
of Vandyke. 

In the church of the Sablon at Brussels, the 
tumular stone has just been placed, consecrated 
to the great lyric poet, J. B. Rousseau, who died 
at the village of La Genéte, two leagues from Hal. 
It bears this inscription :—‘* Here were deposited, 
on the 19th of December, 1842, by command of 
| his Majesty Leopold I., King of the Belgians, the 

mortal remains of the poet J. B. Rousseau ; born 
, at Paris the 6th of April, 1670; died in exile at 

Brussels on the 17th of March, 1741.” 
| Amonument has just been erected in the church 

of the Invalides, to the memory of the illustrious 

Marshel Moncey, the deceased governor. This 

monument, placed upon the pillar the last but one 

upon the left on entering into the church, and by the 

side of that of Marshal Jourdan, is executed en- 

tirely in white marble. 
ehas been just discovered at the foot of 
Saint Germain des Prés, a small monument which 
reflects great honour on our ornamental artists ; 
itis an admirable niche enriched with Gothic sculp- 
ture of the best taste. In this niche the statue of 
the Virgin and Child’ has been placed. This 
charming little monument is protected by an ele- 
gant grating. 
_ Antiquities.—A very fine mosaic pavement hav- 
ing been discovered in the neighbourhood of Con- 
stantine, on the left bank of the Rhummel, in June 
$42, a drawing of it was made b Captain Dela- 
mare, of the artillery service, and member of the 
Scientific Commission in Algeria, and transmitted 
to the French Government. In consequence of 
| this, M. Delamare has received instructions to un- 
ke the removal of the mosaic, for the purpose 








cm the ground, has been successfully accom- 
ished, according to a process recommended b 
ae Lebas, the architect, and member of the Fren 
ame ; wherefore there is every reason to hope 
ut its ultimate removal and transport to Paris 
Will be effected with perfect safety. 
oa entire dimensions of this mosaic are 7°14 
E me by 8°36, or rather more than 23 by 26 feet 
| at sh ; and the incieal compartment or “‘ pic- 
= steel is about 6} by 94 feet. The subject of 
pe tis ‘ Neptune and Amphitrite,’ two figures 
a size of life, which are seen directly in front, 
= ing in a car, drawn by four sea-horses. These 
a attended by two winged boys, or genii, who 
report 4 scroll-like drapery over their heads. The 
oul part of. the picture is filled up with marine 
‘ee of them sailing in barks, others riding 
and sea-monsters. The whole is of admi- 


lets, and some other ornaments 
an picked out, whence, it is to 


respecting Poussin, 
of admiration 
tinguishes this artist the 


style, 
fact, that knowledge 


all, that 


sosophy and art-—all these gi 


an original physiognomy, have 


re is no artist whose works 
frequently engraved, which is 


if it be true that the engraving 


ren 


After so much homage as the 
paid:to the genius of Poussin, it 


thing in 
blend so well—in a conviction 


with obstacles in every sha 


of fortune and from the injustice 
in a little provincial town, of 


showed himse 


man 
Normandy 
the ‘ Seven Sacraments.’ 
On his arrival at Paris, 
there the masters he desired, 


defects; and he was al te 
himself with their best qualities. 
man ofPoitou, strongly in 


tune, prevailed on him to, accom 
country,seat, promising him he 
chateau. But the mother 
quired: of Poussin: nothing but 





| rable execution and in excellent preservation, ex- 


cept that the tessere forming Am 


were either of gold or precious stones. 
several years has devoted his time at Toulanse tot. Nicoias-Poussin.—Much- 


d for al ime all 

and for a long time terms 
have been exhausted to 

all the qualities of his talent. That which’ dis. 


among 

the noble and delicate selection of his subj 

the beautiful arrangements of his compositions, 
the correctness of his drawing, the elevation of his 
the justice and depth of his expression—in 
f b of.costume, that 
invention, that richness of accessary, 
py union of reason and taste, of 


which form for Poussin a particular character and 


and celebrated, and, what is of still greater value, 
have been appreciated and felt by those numerous 
_generations of artists who have formed their 
styles from his works, and who have felt them- 
selves inspired by his chefs-d’ceuvres. 


( equivalent to saying 
that no artist has been more praised than Poussin, 


which preserves it for every age, and reproduces 
it in all hands, be the best eulogium that can be 
paid. In this manner has the art of engraving 
n ‘to. Poussin what he merited, and the 
painter of the ‘ Testament d’ Eudamidas’ still lives, 
and will eternally live, in so many engravi 
his work, which have spread its fame everywhere, 
even when the picture itself shall be lost. 


—those two grand organs of public opinion—have 


fluous to recommence those praises rendered by 
every one ; and certainly it is not desirable to laud, 
before artists, a painter with whose works they 
are so well acquainted. But there is in the 
life of Poussin, and in the history of his talent, 
features which require some thought—examples 
which may be useful; and it is, besides, so fine a 
is life, in which the man and the artist 


firmness so calm, and in a dignity so modest, that 
there is no picture, even of Poussin, which can 
offer so noble a spectacle. In the history of Art, 
among the ancients and the moderns, we find the 
names of many artists who were obliged to contend 
; there is no one who 
has had to suffer more than Poussin from the rigours 


has more completely triumphed by the firmness of 
his character and the power of his talent. Born 


ents, who were desirous that he should study 
tin for the purpose of becoming a lawyer, he 
if'an artist by scribbling drawings in 
his school-books. But it was not sufficient that, 
thus decidedly showing the bent of his genius, his 
ts should relinquish their favourite project ; 
it was necessary to find him a master ; and he un- 
der whose care fate had placed him was only able 
to teach him that which is at all times the most 
easy to learn—the mechanical part of his art. 
With this single resource, but also guided by the 
f instinct of his talent, ia, cues 18 a 
of its being sent over to Pari i determined, secretly, to quit his country 
| in the mesoemn there, or Ab ‘of ven Lee family, to seek, in Paris, that which he 
hentuading the very great difficulty ng it, neoded—good Ne pee 
rst operation, i dream of every mind at t ah 
f Mey rn dy road, without friends, without money, ‘this mm 
inted humble interiors to procure for him- 
self his daily bread, and, perhaps, in some nook in 
there may exist more than one of 
these paintings, by that hand which has produced 
Poussin did not find 
consequently was 
too happy to quit their school almost as soon as he 
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necessity of leaving this establishment, he w: 
obliged to have recourse to his pencil to defray the 


necessary expenses of his j on foot to 

It is said that at this period, and during this long 
and painful journey, he painted bacchanals in the 
castle of Chiverny, and religious pictures for the 
monks of Blois, productions of youth and of ad- 
versity, still more valuable from this double title ; 
but, unhappily, these have been lost for many 
years, whereas they ought to have been preserved 
as examples to modest talent, which still doubts 
or despairs of ever rising above mediocrity. 

It is said also, but without sufficient proof, that 
there existed at the castle of Clisson some land- 

by Poussin, which he must have executed 
at that period, when he was walking through the 
provinces on his way to Paris. The events, as 
well as the works of this part of the life of Poussin, 
are covered with an impenetrable obscurity ; and 
all that is known with certainty is, that on his 
arrival in Paris, wearied and overcome by fatigue 
and anxiety, without the necessaries of life, he 
became dangerously ill, and did not recover his 
health until after having breathed for some time 
his native air under his paternal roof. Returning 
once again to Paris, with the same intention of per- 
fecting himself in the art of painting, he was soon 
convinced that the means for this purpose then 
failed him, and that Italy alone could furnish him 
with masters or models. He then set out for Italy, 
and went as far as Florence; but he could go no 
further ,undoubtedly because that resource which had 
availed him upto this time—that ofselling in the vari- 
ous towns through which he passed little pictures in 
water-colours—was no longer of any use to him in 
that country. A second time he set out for Italy, 
but again he could get no further than Lyons, 
where his fortitude was put to a new trial. An 
illness, which prevented the employment cf his 
talent, exhausted his slender means, Scarcely 
convalescent, and reduced to absolute want, he met 
with a merchant who advanced him a small sum to 
enable him to return to Paris, and who consented 
to be paid in pictures; in this way he recovered 
his liberty and returned to Paris. 

He was nearly thirty years of age, and had lost 
eleven in combating with all the miseries of life, 
when an circumstance at once brought 
his talent forward. In 1625 the Jesuits celebrated 
the canonization of Ignatius Loyola and that of 
Francois Xavier, and they desired on that occasion 
to exhibit, in a series of pictures, the principal mi- 
racles of their patron saints. A competition, to 
which all the celebrated Parisian painters were 
called, was proposed, and Poussin produced six 
grand compositions in water-colours executed in 
as many days; thanks to the facility which he had 
acquired in painting by this method. pic- 
tures, in which elegance of design was joined with 
nobleness of thought and grandeur of conception, 
in spite of the defects of so rapid an execution, ex- 
cited as much admiration as surprise. From that 
period Poussin became celebrated in Paris, and 
consequently he had many rivals—many who were 
jealous and envious, without having yet secured to 

imself afriend. This is not, however, quite true. 
A celebrated foreigner being then in Paris, the 
poet Marini, was so struck with the talent dis- 
played in these compositions of Poussin, that he 
evinced towards him much kindness, admitted him 
to an intimacy, and gave him apartments in his 
house; this was, then, the first advantage that 
Poussin derived from fortune and from himself. 
Marini was an imaginative and a learned man, very 
familiar with the ancients, and full of wit and bril- 
liancy in conversation ; he inspired Poussin with a 
taste for poetry, initiated him in the study of my- 
thology, and prevailed on him to do, under his in- 
spection, the drawings which were to grace the 
edition of Marini’s poem, ‘* Adonis,”’ at the same 
time when he was reading to him the Greek and 
Italian poets in an unprepared translation. 
It was during his residence with Marini, who 
happily threw more taste in his readings than in 
his poems, that Poussin completed, at an age 
when everything is turned to profit, his literary 
education, and that he conceived for antiquity, 
with a poetical eye, that penchant which after- 
wards was a distinguishing feature of his talent. 
This artist, who was indebted to none of the 

inters of his own country, received then ideas, 
petrection , and inspirations of much more value 
than bad lessons in painting ; and Marini, too much 
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tributed more than any one to form a great painter ; 
this is, perhaps, the only merit which will descen 
to him with posterity, and for which France will 
have the greatest cause to rejoice. In the mean- 
time Poussin had not renounced his project of 
travelling to Italy, and his conversations with 
Marini only served to pune his resolution. 
When this poet, recalled to Rome by the exalta- 
tion of Urbino VIII. to the papal see, proposed 
fo Poussin to be his companion, this must have 
been a great temptation. But Poussin was always 
too muc 
of his own destiny. He had received from the 
corporation of the Goldsmiths an order for a pic- 
ture, ‘ The Death of the Virgin ;’ consequently he 
suffered his protector to depart without him, and did 
not commence his journey to Rome until after the 
completion of this picture. 

Poussin was thirty years of age when he attained 
the summit of all his wishes, in short, when he 
arrived at Rome ; but even then all his trials were 
not terminated. It is generally imagined that from 
the time of his taking up his residence in Rome 
fortune ceased to persecute him ; this is, however, 
an error caused by an entire ignorance of the man- 
ner in which he employed the first years of his abode 
in this metropolis of the Arts; where the revolu- 
tions of taste have made scarcely a less number of 
illustrious victims than the political changes; where 

enius, only a century before, was adored in 
Ratfacile, but also persecuted in Domenichino. At 
the outset, the friend, the guide, the protector upon 
whom Poussin had relied, on his arrival at Rome, 
was quite unmindful of his promises. Marini, who 
had not met with, from Pope Urbino VIII. those 
sentiments he expected to find from the friend of 
his childhood, Barberini, and who obtained at 
Rome, as an expiation of his political offences, 
simply the permission of performing a public 
penance by publishing his poem of **The Mas- 
sacre of the Innocents,’’—Marini, discouraged, old 
and infirm, had retired to Naples, where he died the 
following year. Before his departure he wished 
to render a last service to his friend by presenting 
him to the Cardinal Barberini, nephew of the Pope, 
and history has preserved the expressions em- 
ployed by him to recommend Poussin to this Prince 
of the Church—‘‘ You will see a young man pos- 
sessing the ardour of a devil.’’ This expresses the 
promptitude, it may almost be said the impe- 
tuosity of execution that Poussin owed to his early 
labours, and which, after having been for him a 
necessity and a resource in his days of adversity, 
continued in his prosperity a custom and a peculiar 
property of his talent. The expression of Marini 
does not lees happily illustrate the character of an 
artist whom we are accustomed to regard, at the 
distance of two centuries, through the imposing 
calm of his compositions, so grave, no noble, so 
regular, but who, then at variance with fortune, 
was obliged to employ so much activity, so much 
energy, and so much courage to place him in the 
high position he afterwards held. 

These resources of his will and of his talent were 
not less necessary to him in Rome than they had 
been in Paris. To the retirement of Marini, his 
sole patron, soon succeeded the departure of his 
only protector, Cardinal Barberini, for his legation 
to the court of Spain. Thus alone, without a 
name, without friends in this great city, which be- 
came, for him, a vast solitude, Poussin, for a long 
period, had to struggle with obstacles of every de- 
scription ; and here it must be regretted that no- 
thing is known of the particularities of that part of 
his life, so severe so laborious, and made up of pri- 
vations and studies. 

Poussin established himself in Rome to study 
the antique ; and this city, which was then, and al- 
ways will be, in spite of time and of the animosities 
of mankind, the most magnificent of all the mu- 
seums, could scarcely suthce for that thirst after 
instruction which was with him the first object of 
all his desires. The credit of Barberini only gave 
him the entrée to one house, which was a museum. 
Chance, which bas sometimes its instinct, and mis- 
fortune, which has sometimes also its providence, 
had associated him with the Sculptor Francois Du- 
quenois, poor and obscure as himself. These two 
men, drawn together by adversity as well as sym- 
pathy, united in ove common lot their studies and 
their labours, their privations and their ho ; 
and in this union, in which Art had its 
with affection, the painter became almost a 
sculptor, after the example of his friend, at the 
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School of the Antique. It is, indeed, at this 
iod, that Poussin copied ‘ La Noce Aldobran- 
ine,’ which constituted for him the effect of an 
ancient bas-relief; and at this time also he 
copied a picture by Titian, found at the Villa 
Ludovisi. About this period, also, he executed, 
in small size, an immense number of copies of 
antique statues, such as the ‘ Cleopatra of the 
Vatican,’ now in the possession of M. Duchéne ; 
and this is without doubt the manner in which he 
formed that system of composition which leans so 
much to the order of the bas-relief; and from 
this no doubt arises the power which Poussin 
possesses over almost every other painter of giving 
the best idea of antique painting. It is well known 
that, during his long residence of 40 years in Rome, 
Poussin never passed a single day without making 
some study from the monuments in that city. 
Architecture and statuary, antique ruins and mo- 
dern edifices, the town and the country, places and 
men, Art and nature, and everything in this admi- 
rable city which gives rise to thought and writing, 
reflection and design, the artist and the philosopher, 
was for him constantly an object of study and en- 
joyment. He continued even to an advanced age 
to take pleasure in deriving information from tbis 
great school ; and a contemporary, on this subject, 
thus writes: ‘* I have frequently,’’ says Vigneul de 
Marvelle, who had known him during the last years 
ef his life, ‘‘ I have often admired his ardent pas- 
sion for his Art, although very old. I constantly 
saw him in the midst of the ruins of ancient Rome, 
in the country or on the shores of the Tiber, sketch- 
ing a landscape which pleased him ; and I have fre- 
quently met him bringing home stones and flowers 
to copy from nature. I one day asked him how he 
had arrived at that degree of perfection which had 
assigned him so high a rank among the painters of 
Italy. He replied, ‘ By neglecting nothing.’ ”’ 
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ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


Rovat HIBERNIAN ACADEMY, SEVENTEENTH Ex- 
HIBITION, —In noticing the exhibition of this institution 
for the present year, we have a pleasing task to dis- 
charge. If there be, as in every such exhibition there 
must be, some works deserving censure, we are happy 
to say their number here is small; while, on the other 
hand, those deserving warm approval are so numerous 
as to afford a most cheering proof of the progress which 
the Fine Arts are making in the sister kingdom. This 
is by far the best exhibition the academy has seen for 
many years—the best, perhaps, since its foundation. 
There are few very striking pictures; but what is the 
strongest proof of paee improvement in the Arts, 
the works exhibited are almost uniformly good. And 
what renders this a higher praise is, that the collection 
is far more numerous than in any preceding year. We 
remember three or four years ago, the number of ex- 
hibitions hardly half filled the walls of the ordinary 
exhibition rooms; but this year, not only are two 
rooms completely filled, but the walls of the gallery 
of the room ordinarily appropriated to sculpture are 
also covered—indeed it has been found necessary to fill 
every available space, in some instances even al t 
to crowding. This very great and very sensible ad- 
vance is chiefly attributed to the patriotic exertions of 
the Royal Irish Art-Union. By ensuring a certain 
market for almost every work of merit, it has at length 
freed Irish artists from the necessity of leaving their 
country from want of support, and their country from 
the disgrace of being unable to support them. Besides 
the generally improved character of the exhibition, 
there are other circumstances which distinguish this 
from previous exhibitions. The most obvious to a 
visitor of the Royal Academy, and our other London 
exhibitions is, the appearance of many old acquaint- 
ances—we mean among the artists, not the pictures— 
and these not second-rate, the undervalued or neglected, 
who might be supposed to seek in a provincial exhibi- 
tion a prominence which they could not hope for among 
the mass of genius which the wealth of the great 
metropolis attracts, but some of the foremost and most 
esteemed, whose works are even classed among the 
very first rank. Thus we find pictures from Creswick, 
M‘Clise, Uwins, Rothwell, David Roberts, and others 
—quos perscribere longum. We regret we cannot say 
that the collection of statuary has made equal advances. 
It has improved from former years; but not commen- 
surately with the sister Art. The number of works 
exhibited is small, and, with four or five exceptions, 
commonplace. e exceptions, however, we must say 
are very “ bright exceptions,” and their merits go far 
in counterbalancing their fewness. ‘ A Girl Reading,’ 
by P. M‘Dowall, a very striking and exquisite! grac 
and classical fi ure; and a small group, ‘The Young 
Suppliant,’ by Kirk, deserve particular commendation. 
It is not very long since the names of both these 
gentlemen were before the public in a discussion not 
very creditable to the liberality of certain persons at 
this side of the channel; and we may say these speci- 
mens of their genius afford a most striking answer to 
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thing but portrait painting was paid for in Ireland. The 
Art-Union at length supplied a fund, to which a hi 
walk of Art might loo’ for some support; still, unti 
recently, there was scarcely any sale except to the art- 
Union Society itself. This year the number of 
purchasers bas very considerably increased. We hail 
this as a most cheering sign; and trust that the good 
citizens of Dublin will not remain longer under the 
reproach, which we fear was too just, that in 
to their wealth they possessed fewer private i 
of merit than any city in England. 

No. 1. ‘ Satan,’ Joun ParTRipos. 

“Thus, while he spake, each passion di 
ae Te ire, envy, 
ich marr’d bis borrow’d visage, and betray’d 

Him counterfeit. Paredice Lot, 4 

The picture is a single figure of ve ine. 
Taking it merely as the icemet 4 man candleg, iti 
an admirable painting, the drawing and foreshortenng 
———, and the colouring very good. Butwe 
think the conception not adequate to the subject, and, 
therefore, does not express on paper what the poet de- 
scribes in the artist's motto. To say, however, that the 
artist has not fully succeeded in a work of such high 
pretension and exceeding difficulty is, perhaps, no 
censure. 

No. 11. ‘ Boys Robbing an Apple-stall,’ Carrensox 
Situ. A perfect gem, which, we regret mach to say, 
has been placed in an obscure part of the room. The 
tranquil face of the slumbering old dame contrasts ad- 
mirably with the roguish look of the urchin, who is 
peeping under her eyelids in order that he may imme- 
diately give the alarm to his companion, who is cav- 
tiously abstracting the apples, should she show symp- 
toms of waking. 

No. 12. ‘ The Stolen Child Recovered,’ Sir W. At- 
LAN, R.A. This is not a pleasing picture; the colour- 
ing is hard, and the disposition of the figures ungrace- 

| 


ul. 

No. 23. ‘A Roman Goatherd, with a view of the 
Campagna,’ Pexry WILLIAMs. A pretty work, but, 
perhaps, too elaborately finished. 

No. 29. ‘ Flower Girl, Piazza Nuova,’ Ricnato 
RorHwe.u. A very pleasing picture ; the eyes are 
beautifully painted. : 

No. 30. ‘ The Battle of Clontarf, fought in the year 
1014,’ Paut WILKINSON. Some of the pare 
very well drawn, but the grouping, we think, is highly 
unnatural. It is a copy from one of the artist's orn 
pictures, and is an excellent specimen of bis peculier 
and beautiful style of colouring. It is free from #0 
objection sometimes made to bis works, the colouriss 
of the cheeks having no hectic or consumptive appe” 
ance. 

No. 36. ‘ Portrait 4 the late Right Howes . hi 
Michael O’Loghlen, Bart., r 
land.’ G. F. MoLvany, R-H.A. A very large porta 
of this lamented judge, very well paint ; 

No. 38. ‘ Sir Jobn Falstaff, Mra. Quickly, and ard 
Suemes Bpspevens, A. We can report nothing 
vourable of this work. : . 

No. 41. ‘Aladdin forced by the Magician tod 
Cave for Y - Wonderful ong Bl. - ~ po 
R.H.A. Very extravagant; 
ever, is anh but a pal bie copy from one of Met 
dows’s illustrations of The Tempest. 

No. 49. ‘The Cutty Pipe,’ CaTTeRson _ Aa 
admirable performance. It is simply a half a 
son of * the heed J Cakes” phar his pipe in the 
burning turf; but there 18 50 character the 
penne fn of his face, it is so natural, without 
least verging upon — t 

la amon ; 
No. 68. “Greenwood Trees,’ THOMAS Coon 
A.R.A. A beautiful painting, but the sabjet nt 
teresting. P 

No. 59, “An Old Covenanter studying bis Ot at 
his clenched drawn sword,’ G. Lance. 
of the stern old warrior is bighly expressive. 

No. 65. ‘Portrait of the Right Honourable 
Plunket, he ae I Le a 
Hofoura } | 
PR HLA. A full-size portrait, taken towards ®¢ °° | 
cline of life: a good likeness. 
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‘La Jeune Artiste,’ Trevor T. Fowier. 
Ho. 70. p- Raw 4 but the colouring bad. 
Passing’, Leaving the Ball,’ Joun Caxcorr Hors- 


Ley where the poor houseless shiv’ring female lies.” 
Acommonplace subject enou h, but very well treated. 
The contrast between the reve lers leaving the scene of 
y and the poor houseless shivering female with the 
infant is most forcible. The figure of the latter 

is very well done, and most painfully pathetic. 5 
No. 92. ‘ Maria,’ T. Uwins, R.A. Very common- 
: if it bad not the artist’s name, tt would be 


passed nnoticed. 

No. 106. ‘The Death of Gelert,’ Tuomas Crane. 
The artist has not succeeded in giving the face of 
Llewellyn an expression of despair or remorse; to us 
it rs more like that Of a certain stage of intoxica- 
tion. The colouring, too, is muddy and bad. 

No. 112. ‘ Portrait of her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen, JonN Partripce. A good picture of ber 
Britannic Majesty. It is by the same artist as No. 1, 
and placed directly opposite to it in the room. 

No, 121. ‘ Portrait of the Honourable Justice Torrens,’ 
J.G. Mippteton. Nota striking likeness. 

No. 138. ‘ Statues of the Vocal Memnon at Thebes 
—suorise,’ Davin Roperts, R.A. An exquisite 
painting ; a subject which it was difficult to treat with- 
out giving it the monotony of a mere statuary drawing. 
The picture is already known, it having been exhibited 
in London. , 

No, 142. ‘ Lear and Cordelia in Prison,J. Uwnsns, 
R.A. The artist has in this painting given:> the face 
of Lear the expression of an experimental philosopher, 
rather than an anxious father. The picture is we 
painted, and if it were en‘itied an ‘ ancient physician 
trying if there is life in a drowned girl,’ we should say 
the subject had been well bandled. 

No. 139. ‘The Wolf Tragedy from Red R ding Hood,’ 
W.H, Cottier, R.H.A. A pretty peeaees, fault 
ofthis artist istoo much varnish. | 
This work is an improvement in this respect. 

No. 165. ‘A Serenade,’ D. Macuise, R.A. Ex- 
quisitely drawn, but we cannot reconcile our eye to the 
glaring colourmg in which the artist bas dressed his 
work. The attitude of the serenader is also a little ex- 
travagant. 

No, 175. ‘Interior of a Cottage—Unwelcome News,’ 
NicHotas M. Conny. This is a pleasing little pic- 
ture. The minuteness and accuracy with which it is 
finished is perfectly surprising for a painting in oils, 
It is as careful as a miniature. 

No. 177. ‘ Hermia and Helena.’ F. H. HeENsHaw. 
We have seldom seen a work which gave us so much 
pleasure. The colouring of the face of the inner figure 
is exquisite, and the affectionate expression of each 
face beantitully conceived. 

No, 181. ‘ The Virgin and Infant Christ,’ W. H. Cot- 
ugk, R.H.A. In our opinion Mr. Collier has the most 
comical conception of the Virgin Mary. She surely did 
not wear a fashionable purple dress, with tight top 
sleeves and full elbows, and a low front; neither did 
she ponder with the simpering expression of a young 
lady just introduced to a strange partner; to be in 
keeping, the infant Christ ought to have been painted 
with a Scotch cap and tassel, bare legs, and shoes 
buckled over the instep. 

_ No. 191. ‘An impatient Sitter,’ J. Haverty. This 

is a pleasing performance; the figure is, perhaps, a 

little stiff, but in one sitting for a picture, that is natural. 

No. 200. ‘Leenaune, Killery Harbour, County of 
Mayo,’ Grorce Cotoms. A good picture, but not 

| @qual, we think, to some former works of the same artist. 

No, 210. ‘Sketch of a Sketching Society—the Critical 
Moment,’ Joun Partripes. Evenif this picture had 
not the additional interest of being a collection of por- 
traits, it would, as a mere work of art, hold the very 

t rank ; the figures are exceedingly well grouped ; 
the faces displaying great interest, but without any 
tameness. 

No. 215. ‘Love,’ N. J. Crowiey, R.H.A. The 
female figures in this picture are remarkably well 
drawn, especially the foremost figure, the arch expres- 

whose countenance is exceedingly good; the 
male figure is perhaps a little extravagant, but altogether 

‘picture is a good one. 

Pave 246. ‘Portrait of Daniel O’Connell,' Eeq., M.P.,’ 

HARLES Grey, A. Surely the liberator hasan action 

libel against the artist; we have seldom seen 80 
urd & caricature. 


nn 298. ‘ Portrait of Sir Henry Marsh, Bart., M.D., 
anne W. Burroy, R.H.A. An unmistakable 


No. 328. ‘Brendan Mountains, from the Pass of 
i nor-hill, county of Kerry,’ Georce Parag, R.H.A. 
on clever painting, even in its present unfinished 

=a we have seen few which pleased us more. 

A... 375. ‘Lord Nigel’s Introduction to the Sanc- 
ary Of Alsatia,’ E. H. WeHNERT. This is a good 
a and very spirited; the figures are well drawn 
well grouped, but in the faces of many there is a 
deal of caricature, There is nothing so difficult 
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coloured drawings procured from the good citizens 
Dublin for oe ras man, Mr. Burton, seems to Ez 
already satisfied his thirst for fame. He uced 
vA anything worth noticing in the last exhibition 
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0. 434. * Dolly Varden dressing for the Ball,’ Jessy 
M. Joy. A spirited little picture: fall i 
truth in its expression. ’ -~ ne ee 

No 471.‘ Prometheus,’ SirGeorcE Hopson, Bart.,H. 
Of this picture we have nothing favourable to remark. 

No. 476. ‘The Firth of Clyde,’ Witttam M‘Ewan. 
A lively sea piece, very well painted. 

No. 481. ‘The First Catch, early Morning.’ Tuomas 
F. MARSHALL. The triumphant look of the urchin, who 
has just captured a fish, contrasts admirably with the 
melancholy expression of the unsuccessful angler oppo- 
site. The picture is pleasingly coloured, and very 
natural. 

No. 507. ‘ Road Scene,’ Tuomas Baker. Exquisitely 
painted; Nothing can be more natural than the haze 
that seems to float over the landscape. The depth and 

rapective admirable, and the finish perfect. A hyper- 
critic might, perhaps, think it a little too minute. 

No. 546. ‘Teresa Panza directing the Letter to her 
Husband, Sancho Panza, while Governor of the Island,’ 
T.M.Joy. Very spiritedly drawn. ‘Teresa Panza’s 
expression of face is perfect; but the man writing the 
letter is commonplace. 

No. 572. ‘ The total Loss of the Intrinsic of Liverpool,’ 
Lieut. Beecny, R.N. A very unfinished piece, but 
showing, we think, a good deal of genius. 

No. 590. ‘ The Irish Peasant’s Grave,’ Joun Tracy. 
This picture bas been greatly admired, and, we think. 
with justice: the effect is, however, much injured by 
the foremost female figure, which is very spiritiess. 

No. 592. ‘ Pleasure and Pain,’ ALEXANDER KEITH. 
Very well imagined ; but, perhaps, too much of acarica- 
ture. The subject is a rustic infant, on one side of the 
picture he is squeezing a kitten in great delight ; on the 
Other, the kitten has scratched him. 

No. 660, ‘A Girl Reading.’ P.M‘Dow ext, A.R.A. The 
statue from which this exquisite work is taken is so 
weil known, that any comment on it would be needless : 
it has been Purchased by the Art-Union. : 

No. 666. ‘ The Young Suppliant,’ a group in marble. 
Tuomas Kirk, R.H.A. is beautiful little group is 
intended as a companion to the ‘ Youthful Champion,’ 
a former production of the same artist. 

No. 670. * A Girl at Prayer,’ P. M*DoweLt, A.R.A. 
Perbaps hardly equal to ‘ A Girl Reading,’ but still a 
beautifully graceful figure. 


EXHIBITION OF THE Society OF InisH ARTISTS, 
Roya. Irisn INstTiruTion, COLLEGE-STREET.— 
This is the first exhibition of this society. The collec- 
tion of pictures exhibited is small—being but 132 in 
number—and of a very miscellaneous character. Some 
of them, particularly some of the water-colour paint- 
ings, have very considerable merit; but some of the 

scapes in oil are pitiful daubs—nearly as bad, in- 
deed, as any we have ever yet seen ventured before the 
public in any exhibition. Among the water-colour 
pictures deserving the most favourable notice we would 
mention ‘ The Dying Sane by Mrs. tg 
* Scraping an Acquaintance,’ by the same artist. 2h 
is a httle painting in oil, ‘ The Forbidden Novel,’ the 
co! ion of which is very clever, but it wants finish. 
With the exception of the faulty landscapes, about half 
a dozen in number, and a portrait or two which we can- 
not but think are libels on the originals, the remainder 
of the pictures are—though not of a very hig order— 
yet good, and, considering that the society is in its 
infancy, and the exbibition is held at the same time 
that the exhibition of the Hibernian Academy 18 open, 
very creditable to the zeal and exertions of the 
members. 

i 


REPORT OF THE SPITALFIELDS 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 


Tuts, the second annual report of the institution, 
shows a state of continued prosperity. At the pe- 
riod of the last report there were 120 pupils in the 
school; the increase during the past year amounts 
to sixty, making the present number 180, un- 
der the following classes :—Children of weavers, 6; 
wood-carvers and cabinet-makers, 40; house an 
ornamental painters, carpenters, stone-masons, 
&c. &e., 74: and it — — } med number is 
imited only by want of accommodation. 

oe vs Me Pe to be expected that, in the a 
time since the school has been established, muc 
ractical benefit should as yet have eriese Boe 
whatever proficiency the pupils may have attained, 
or their fitness for pursuing the various depart- 


The school is not yet in possession of premises 
a8 a property, whence much inconvenience has been 
experienced, having been obliged to remove from 
place to place, in consequence of a want of a per- 
manent school-room. It has, therefore, been with 
the committee a desideratum to build 'a school- 
house, but for this purpose their funds are not yet 
sufficient. 

Since the last annual meeting, the net proceeds 
of the ball given at the Opera House, under the 
immediate patronage of her Majesty, have been 
ascertained to amount to £1185 7s. 6d., £1000 
of which have been invested in Exchequer-bills, 
in the names of Robert Hanbury, Esq., Mr. J. 
Casey, Mr. T. F. Gibson, Mr. R. Harrison, and 
Mr. W. Webb, and will be available as a building 
fund whenever it is decided to use it for that 


purpose. 

At the close of the year 1842, it was ascertained 
that the parliamentary grant which had been made 
for the support of the school was inadequate for 
the purpose in consequence of the great increase 
in the number of the pupils. An application was 
made to the council of the Government School for 
assistance, which was promptly granted, after an 
inspection of the school had been made by a com- 
mittee of the council, who reported favourably of 
its condition and prospects. Since that period, the 
committee have exerted themselves to obtain pecu- 
niary assistance from the larger houses in the silk- 
trade, and have met with cordial support, insomuch 
that they have obtained a list of annual subscribers 
to the amount of £56 Ils. This fund, together 
with an increased parliamentary grant, and the 
fees from the pupils, will enable the future com- 
mittee to meet the expenditure, although the cost 
of instruction is now considerably greater than 
was anticipated, in consequence of a weekly salary 
paid to the two assistant masters. It is hoped that 
these masters will be supplied from the Somerset 
House School, without charge, as soon as the 
council have completed some arrangements now 
pending. 

The most important deficiency in the arrange- 
ments for the conduct of the school appears to be 
in the article of books, and this want becomes 
more pressing in proportion to the advance of the 
pupils. Undoubtedly great benefit would be de- 
rived to the more advanced pupils, if they had the 
advantage of inspecting on the spot some of the 
works on ornament, published in this and foreign 
countries, and if a greater variety could be afforded 
in the copies from which they draw. 

Since the last report the school has been opened 
for instruction three mornings in the week, from 
ten till one, for those pupils who are sufficient! 
advanced to use colour. Five evenings in the wee 
are also devoted to instruction, the pupils being 
divided into classes, who meet on alternate even- 
ings for the purpose of aceommodating a greater 
number. 

Of this institution we have already spoken fa- 
vourably after a report made to the committee of 
the Somerset House School of Design. The es- 
tablishment is judiciously located, and its progress 
cannot fail to have a beneficial effect upon the pro- 
ductions of its district. In the establishment of 
such institutions attention is only directed to the 
amelioration of a department of Art to which the 
French long ago turned their attention ; hence that 
superiority in design which it is to be nagee will 
not much longer distinguish French manufactures 
so widely from our own. 


PHOTOGRAPHY.~-THE DAGUERRE.- 
OTYPE.* 


Tue idea of photographic reflection appears to 
have been first suggested by the darkening of re- 
cently precipitated chloride of silver when exposed 
to the light ; and the earliest recorded experiments 
on the subject are those of Sir H. Davy and Wedge- 
wood, which, in the year 1802, were published in 
the Journal of the Royal Institution. With these 
gentlemen the difficulty was to regulate the action 
of the light, to restrain its active operation after the 
reflection had been conveyed; but in this they 
failed, and in a short time abandoned their expe- 
riments. The next who turned his atten- 
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1814, and he, during a period of ten years, pro- 
secuted his experiments alone, after which he be- 
came acquainted with M. Daguerre, who was 
pursuing the sameend. These two gentlemen con- 
tinued their researches together, and in the year 
1839 announced the Daguerreotype, but the pro- 
cess was kept secret until the mouth of July in the 
same year, when the result of their labours was 
purchased by the French Government. , 

Photography had also formed a subject of study 
with Mr. Fox Talbot, who had instituted expert- 
ments with the view of rendering paper sensitive 
to light. This gentleman, in 1839, communicated 
to the Royal Society the substance of his photo- 

raphic researches, and shortly afterwards pub- 
Fished the process of preparing the paper, as also 
the method of obtaining photographic drawings ef 
leaves, flowers, feathers, &c. &c. To Mr. Talbot, 
therefore, is the world indebted for this beautiful 
process, and also for the calotype, by means of 
which, with the camera obscura, representations of 
objects may be obtained with the utmost nicety of 
outline. 

Photography is also indebted to the researches 
of Sir J. Herschel, who suggested many improve- 
ments in known processes. Others, also, who have 
benefited the science are Fyfe, Hunt, Penton, 
Donne, Draper, Becquerell, and Redman. Thvs, 

hotography, in its simplest form, appears to have 
Gen first suggested by Sir H. Davy, and brought 
to a state of available perfection by Mr. Fox Tal- 
bot, whose process was to wash paper over with 
some preparation of silver, which became dark in 
proportion to the intensity of the light to which it 
was exposed. When the resemblance to the ob- 
ject was sufficiently distinct the remainder of the 
silver preparation was removed, so leaving a per- 
manent drawing. 

In the process, as described by Mr. Fox Talbot, 
the necessary washes for the paper were composed 
of two drachms of crystallized nitrate of silver, 
dissolved in six ounces of distilled water, and two 
and a half drachms of iodide of potassium, dis- 
solved in one pint of distilled water. 

The best paper for the purpose is that called blue 
wove; and each sheet, betore being used, should be 
carefully examined before a strong light, for the 
purpose of selecting those that are free from spots 
and uneven texture. 

Fasten the paper by its corners to a smooth board 
with four small pegs of wood, or pins of silver 
wire, and, with a soft camel’s-hair brush, wash it 
over with the solution of iodide of potassium ; and, 
when the paper is sufficiently wetted, allow the 
superfluous solution to drain from it, and set it 
aside until perfectly dry ; or, should the paper be 
immediately wanted, it may be dried at a gentle 
fire. 

The solution of nitrate of silver may be used in 
the same way, taking care that the wash be even; 
after which it must be left to dry as before, and 
when dry it may be removed from the board and 
immersed, during the space of half a minute, in 
the solution of iodide of potassium, contained in 
any shallow vessel sufficiently large to admit the 
paper, which, when removed from the solution, is 
washed in distilled water, or boiled water which 
has been left to cool. This is called iodized paper, 
and, if properly made, will appear of a light prim- 
rose colour, and perfectly even in tint throughout 
the surface which has been washed over. 

The second part of the preparation of the paper, 
and that which renders it so sensitive to the light, 
is best performed only a short time before it is to 
be used. For this purpose two solutions also are 
necessary :—Ist. Two drachms of crystallized ni- 
trate of silver, dissolved in two ounces of distilled 
water, to which is added, half an ounce of crysta!- 
hzable acetic acid ; 2nd. A small quantity of crys- 
tallized gallic acid, dissolved in distilled water. 
These solutions should be kept in separate stopped 
phials, and are used ina mixture of equal quan- 
tities, being applied to a sheet of the iodized paper, 
which has been placed upon the board or slate 
which fits the back of the camera, the focus of 
which may then be allowed to fall upon the paper. 
The time necessary for the production of the copy 
does not exceed two minutes, but this depends 
upon the state of the atmosphere. 

When the paper is removed the image will be 
scarcely — ; but in order to bring it out 


of silver, or the compound of the two solutions, 
and finally warmed, when the reflection will be. 





come well defined ; and when sufficiently distinct 
it should be removed from the heat, and set, by 
being dipped into some distilled water. The whole 
of this part of the process is conducted in a room 
whence the light is excluded; the only light used 
being that of a candle, or small lamp, surrounded 
with a shade of yellow glass, which has been 
found to prevent any decomposing effect on the 
aper. 

, Photogenic paper may be employed in obtaining 
copies of all small objects either of nature or of 
Art, if they are or can be made sufficiently flat 
without injury ; and objects best adapted for this 
purpose are plants, leaves, flowers, ferns, mosses, 
feathers, wings of insects, prints, drawings, lace, 
and other similar articles, for which the only ap- 
paratus necessary are two pieces of plate glass of 
the size of the drawing or a little larger. 

The Daguerreotype process was patented in 
England by Mr. Berry in 1839, and entitled *‘ a 
new andimproved method of cbtaining the spon- 
taneous reproductions of all the images received in 
the focus of the camera obscura;’’ but since the 
date of this specification it has undergone many 
and signal improvements, and is yet tending 
towards amelioration. Daguerreotype pictures 
are executed on copper-plates which have been 
prepared with a coating of silver sufficiently thick 
to admit of being polished. Those used are of the 
best Sheffield manufacture, and can be obtained 
with polished surfaces ready for use. The process 
may be divided into five distinct operations, viz. : 

1. Cleaning the silvered plate. 

2. Rendering its surface sensitive to light, by 
exposing it to the vapour of iodine, bromine, or 
their combinations with chlorine, &c. 

3. Exposing the prepared sensitive plate to the 
focus of either a refracting or reflecting camera. 

4. Bringing out the picture by exposing it to 
the vapour of mercury. 

5. Setting the picture, by removing the sensi- 
tive surface of the plate which has not been acted 
upon by the light. 

As it is in cleaning the plate a principal object to 
obtain a surface of silver perfectly pure, it will be 
unders‘ood that everything employed for this pur- 
pose should be perfectly free from impurities of 
every kind. It isalso to be observed asa necessary 
precaution, that the plates should not be prepared 
in any place where there may exist vapours arising 
from acids, volatile oils, &c. &c.; in order to 
illustrate the operation of which it is stated as a 
fact, that a small quantity of oil of turpentine 
having been used in a room where some Daguerreo- 
type plates were afterwards polished, it was im- 
possible to procure any good pictures until the 
vapour had been neutralized. Many methods 
have been recommended for giving the best polish 
to plates, for which purpose there are employed 
cotton wool, calcined tripoly, prepared lamp- 
black, olive oil, nitric acid diluted with water, a 
spirit lamp and stand, a pair of pliers, and cotton 
velvet buff. 

The very delicate process of preparing the plate 
is commenced thus, according to Mr. Palmer's 
little book :— 

The mode of proceeding is as follows :—Lay the 
plate, silver-side upwards, upon a piece of clean 
white paper, or, what is more convenient and 
better, on the plate-holder (see list of apparatus), 
and shake a small quantity of the tripoly over it; 
a few drops of olive oil should then be applied, and 
with a knot of the cotton and a light hand proceed 
to polish the plate by a series of circular move- 
ments, equally over its surface, adding more tripoly 
as required. The time usually expended for pro- 
ducing a good surface on a new plate is about five 
minutes. If the plate be one that has been used 
it should be heated over a spirit-lamp for a short 
time before beginning to polish ; when a good sur- 
face is obtained take a fresh pledget of wool, and, 
shaking more tripoli over the plate, gradually wipe 
off the oil, using a fresh piece of cotton as re- 
quired : when the whole of the oil is apparently 
removed the plate ought to be heated over a spirit- 
lamp to the temperature of about 300 Fahr. for 
half a minute, &c. &c. 

e succeeding operation of iodining is of a na- 
ture so delicate that it is best performed in a dark 
room lighted only by a candle. It may happen 


, that some difficulty wil i 
it must be washed as before, with the gallo-nitrate | Ba wg Qe ple 


colour of the plate by candlelight, in which case it 


_ is better to prepare the plate in a room with a light 


so subdued as merely to enable the photographist 
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room having the shutters c’ : 
tially open. In order to distingeies the dear apr 
the plate a sheet of white j colour of 

ositi . : paper is held in such , | 
P on that its reflection on the plate will 
asa guide. If the colour be not sutlicient} oe | 
it is immediately replaced in the iodine bor tla 
proper tint be obtained. In order to the 
the operation of the light on the surface the plat 
mus tin a box w ight i | 
excluded. hence the light is altogether 

‘he method of exposing the 

the focus of a selrecting 5 or ocledlee 4 _— > 
thus described in Mr. Palmer’s book -—« Th 
mode in which this is effected must, of coune 
depend upon the construction of the camera, whe. 
ther it have a lens as originally proposed by Da. | 
guerre, Or a concave mirror or speculum which js | 
the apparatus patented in this country by Mr 
Beard; both kinds have their advantages, Th, 
refracting camera as recently improved (see list of 
apparatus), appears to possess all the capabilities | 
without many of the inconveniences attendant on 
the <r with the reflecting camera, and 
being withal less expensive, is now the form gene. | 
rally used. The first thing to be attended to before 
introducing the plate, is to place the camera on 
some firm support, aud opposite to the 
wished to be copied, after which the And 
be adjusted with the greatest care till a perfectly 
clear and distinct image of the object is seen on the 
piece of ground-glass, which should be placed in | 
exactly the same position as the plate is to occupy, 
taking especial care that the ground-side of the 
glass should correspond to the prepared surface of 
the plate; when the focus is obtained, the light 
should be shut off by a contrivance for that pur- 
pose till the plate is introduced, or the camera 
may be taken into a dark room and have the plate 
~” into its place, when it can be brought into the 

ight, having, of course, made those obvious ar- 
rapgements that the object and the camera be 
placed in precisely the same relative positions they 
occupied when the focus was adjusted. The 
camera may then be opened to allow the light to | 
fall on the plate through the lens. The time 
requisite for it to remain open will depend in a 
great measure upon the season of the year, time of 
the day, and the brightness or clearness of the 
atmosphere. The time usually required with a 
good achromatic, and well-constructed camera, 
varies from one to sixty seconds. When the 
camera has been opened a sufficient time, which 
can only be determined by observation and experi- 
ment, close the front aperture and take it into the 
dark room, when the picture which is i 
on the sensitive surface of the plate is to be made 
visible by being exposed to the fumes of mercury. 

The next process is that of mecurialising the | 
plate, which is effected by means of heated mercury 
put into a box constructed for the purpose. If the 
mercury be sufficiently hot the picture will soos 
appear; but should it be done too rapidly the 
nicety of the detail will be lost, and the plate mill 
probably become spotty. The time necessary for 
this is from five oo ay ee =~ - 
appear that some judgment is . P 
grees of Be plate must be — an ae 
improved by the process being ¢ 
gredeaity than otherwise. This is followed by the | 
concluding operation, that of setting the picture. 

So liable are daguerreotyped subjects sd 
jury, that they must be kept entirely free f 
dust and everything touching the surface, #8 my 
would ensue from the slightest friction: the | 
method of securing them is by means of ae 
cardboard and glass. Subjects thus executed ar, 
from their very nature, liable to ner Se ~- 
which objection many propositions have ome 
The lights and shades are made on ae 
globules of mercury, which adhere — the fore 
in greater or less degree, according to ¢ 
and distribution of the lights. The deste 
is, therefore, to attach these particles wi the is | 
degree of firmness insomuch as ° ; 
bility to suffer from contact. avg ‘the bes 
have been proposed for this Ligglices is benefcil | 
is that invented by M. Fizeau, = eit 0 
to the plate in two ways, mnasm surface may be 
fectly a re sght ict on leo ia ¢ the | 
subjected to slight friction ; tallic refec- 
ante. by so far diminishing ae Jooking #t the | 
tion as to obviate the necessity | 
plate in a particular light. 
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The medium is chloride of gold and hypo-sul- 
phite of soda, dissolved in distilled water; before 
using which the plate should be washed, to ensure 
its being free from dust. 

The effect of washing a plate according to this 
method is to fix it so that it can be placed in a 
‘lio, and so that it can with difficulty be re- 


| moved with the finger, to which should-it yield 


easily, it should again be subjected to the operation. 

It will sometimes happen that when the plate is 
being heated it is injured, by a portion of the silver 
coming off, which is, perhaps, owing to the oxidi- 
mation of the silver while under the influence of 
too much heat. 

Mr. Palmer’s pamphlet on this subject affords 
aple details to the operator. 


———— 


LIST OF PICTURES, &c., SELECTED BY PRIZE- 
HOLDERS IN THE ART-UNION OF LONDON, 
Since May 25, 1843. 
[The Title of Picture, Artist's Name, and Price.) 
From the Royal Academy. 
C. A. Darley, 1507. ; Cattle at Pasture, T. S. Cooper, 1502. 
= Marshall, 100/.; The Upper Part of the Teign, near 
Dartmoor, F. R. Lee, R.A., 1002. 
J. Eames, 70/.; Scenefrom “ Woodstock,” T. M. Joy, 
704 


J. Fenerty, 70/.; Countess of Derby defending Lathom 
House, F. P. Stephanoff, 807. 

Rev. J. W. Wise, 702.; Mary Queen of Scots signing 
her Abdication, C. Stonhouse, 70/. 

Mrs. Rougemont, 607.; Watering Cattle, T. S.Cooper, 84/. 

Dr. Hull, 50/.; Mecenas’s Villa, W. Havell, 52/. 10s. 

J. Tinley, 50/.; The Confession, T. Uwins, R.A., 502. 


| €. Humphreys, 30/.; Florimel, F. R. Pickersgiil, 30/. 


f. Bridgman, 25/.; Morning—Lymington, A. Vickers, 


J. Hudson, 25/.; Crossing the rook, T. Mogford, 252. 
). Clark, 20/.; Harlech Castile, D. M‘Kewan, 15/. 15s. 
C. Evers, 20/.; Cottage Scene in Kent, R. Hilder, 154. 
J. Hewison, 20/.; View in Kirkdale, J. Radford, 42/. 
Mrs. Prideaux, 20/.; River Scene—Suffolk, C. Ward, 202. 
G, Townshend, 20/.; Peace, a Sketch, H. Howard, 20/. 


From the Society of British Artists. 
J. Newcomb, 200/.; Scene from the “ Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments,” E. Jacobi, 210/. 
H. Eid, 702. ; The Severn—Composition, J. B. Pyne, 1002. 
H. Abbott, 600. ; The Country Bait Stable, J. F. Herring. 
M. rag 40l.; View near Henley-on-Thames, J. Ten- 
nt, 500. 
Dr. + 401. ; Broadridge Vale, Devon, J. W. Allen, 


Mrs. J. Back, 30/,; The Towing Barge, J. Tennant, 40/ 
Miss Black, '30/.; Edinburgh, from Lei 5, J. 
Wilson, 6or purgh, from Leith Roads, J. 
“an 30/.; Landscape and Cattle, J. Wilson, 
R Pearce, 30/.; Calais Roads, F. A. Durnford, 402 
G. Potts, 30/.;'La Valdetta, E. F. Green, oor.” ‘ 
Ab ag ng 7s serie, F. Stacpoole, 26¢. 5s. 
‘ ’ ; r T vi 
‘kine, aA ist teaching Trust in Providence, J. 
A. Jessel, 251.; Rouen Cathedral, E. Hassell, 35/ 
E. Parritt, 257; R Lysene Deve, is 
; hating, AS eminiscences of bygone Days, H. J. 
Waldron, 25/.; Peasantry of ‘ f 
‘A.W. Elmore, aoc ry of the Kingdom of Naples, 
=o hite, 23/.; Interior—North Wales, C. Baxter, 


H. Wood, 254. : A comical Question, H. J. Piddi 
» 251. ; , H. J. Pidding, 304. 

J. B Chamberlain, 20/.; Watteau in his Study a. 

Woolmer, 602. : 
: Nudd, 20. ; “ In for a pound,” R. B. Davis, 202. 
: ats, 20/.; Mill at Stapleton, J. B. Pyne, 204. 
r er Eton College, A. Montague, 402. 

any, 15/.; View on Cockerbeck, J. Dobbin, 


| K Ellison, 18/. ; Shillingford Bridge, J. Tennant, 200. 


§ sLoodger, 15/.; Hastings, A. Clint, 15/. 
E fmiti’ se? 15/.; The illicit Trafficker, T. Clater, 157. 
ue 15; View on the Thames, W. E. Dighton, 


E.Grantham, 104, ; Vi i 
Wa » 106.5 View at Linton, C. F. Tomkins, 152. 
K er 10/.; Fisherman’s Children, W. Sbayer, 


A me 
a Hh sir 10/.; On the Tone, Somerset, J. W. 
, . 


D My = Society of Painters in Water Colours. 
‘y poUuriay, 30. ; Strolling Musici 
E Hee a ng Musicians, UV. Oakley, 302. 
gig Stonehenge, Copley Fielding, SL. 
1 sliding, Mt se View of Ben mond, Copley 
+S Smith, 254.; Hay B: = 
: Bentley, Bed, arges—Mouth of the Medway, 
T. Grima. 2, Kenilworth Castle, D. Cox, 102. 10s. 
“Taek, 200 At Ulm, Bavaria, S. Prout, 212. 
~ Ys, -i The Scrutiny in Don Quixote’s Li- 
Ws Bink Sa Wright, 2d. 
12. 196, tt? 104-5 At Liseux, Normandy, 8. Prout, 


~Busvard, 102.; Cader Ldris, D. Cox, 102. 10s. 


198 H. Hill, 107’. y 
r ~~ jView on the Lake of Geaeva, Copley 








H. Humphries, 102. ; 
: a rae i Regie Tower, Carnarvon Castle, 
S 9 Lge Workshops at Penzance, H. Gastineau, 


Rev. J. Stratton, 102. ; The Poet, W. Hunt 
Lady Erskine, i02. ; Flowers, W. Hunt, 101, hina 


From the New Society of Painters in Water Colours. 


H: Barnett, 407. ; Peare, J. J. Jenkins-52l. 108: 
Cc. Barcham, 20 i West iodiamen tn the Thames, T. 
Mrs. Casson, 30/.; View from Stirling Castle, J. Fahey, 


T. Mist, 25/.; View at Rotterdam, G. H 

on Rdwards ~ wad +"! Dorchester, itm 
. C. ri 5 t 

; ‘it. Gren, 1 » } Beauty and the Beast, B. 
. Rawson, 15/.; “Hot!” A. H. Taylor, 107. 10s. 

=, Whaites, 15/.; On the Quay, Frankfort, G. Howse, 


R. Alexander, 10%. ; Camelia Japonicas, Mrs, Margetts, 
E. % \ oe 10/. ; Little Malvern Church, H. Warren, 


$8. Hancock, 10/.; An English Pastoral, H. Juteum», 10/ 
R. C. Kirby, 102.; Scene on the Tees, n ‘eby, 
J. M. Youngman, 10/. ee 


—— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CARTOON DRAWINGS. 

Sir,—At this time, whea anything connected with 
cartoon-drawing, or the frescoes of the most eminent 
men of “ by-gone days,” must be interesting both to 
the artist aud the public, would it not be possible to 
obtain a private or a public exhibition of those remark- 
able and splendid drawings done in Italy from both the 
Srescoes and chalk-drawing of M. Angelo? an inte- 
resting notice of which you gave in the Art-UN1oN 
some time ago. They were done by Bewick, at the 
instance of Sir Thomas Lawrence. And although the 
artist (Mr. Bewick) is now retired from the practice of 
the Art with an honourable independence, it is for that 
very reason that it may not be less likely to obtain the 
benefit of them for a definite period for the study of 
the artist. 

Perhaps, by some suggestion of yours, information 
from some of your readers might be elicited of where 
this collection is now placed; and if the public could 
be favoured with the opportunity of seeing, at least, 
what has been done in the way of “ architectral deco- 
ration” in the Sistine Chapel—if these sublime ema- 
nations of genius cau be so named, 

Mee Yours, &c., An ARTIST. 

Aa is a very proper subject to which to direct 
public attention. We shall no doubt be able to com- 
municate information concerning it in our next.) 


PRESERVATION oF Sees DRAW- 
8. 


Sir,—Objections are frequently made to pictures in 
water colours from their supposed want of durability 
proceeding from the delicacy of the materials with and 
upon which they are executed, and sume may be de- 

from purchasing them on that account. The 
chief causes of their decay are, I believe, dust, smoke, 
damp, gaseous exbalations, insects, and exposure to 
light. I have not tried the following simple plan 
for their preservation, but beg to suggest it to those 
who may be the lucky possessors of works by Turner, 
Bonington, Robson, &c. It should seem that if a piece 
of glass were placed at the back, and cemented at the 
edges to that in front of the picture with some resinous 
material, that all its enemies except light, the last 
named, would be sbut out; and that too might be easily 
excluded by a spring roller-blind, attached to the top 
or back of the frawe, and concealed within it if de- 
sirable. Yours, &c., J.C. 


THE GENIUS OF TURNER. | ¢ 
Sin,—You have justly expressed your indignation at 
the heartless criticism and scurrility in allusion to the 
works of Mr. M‘Clise, by “a Graduate of Oxford,” in 
his “Remarks on Modern Painters.” But the extra- 
ordinary talent, power, and imagination of that gentle- 
man have been vilified than the most honourable 


names. 
The Graduate acknowledges that he “looks with con- 
tempt on Claude, Gasper Poussin, and Salvator Rosa; 
also on Cuyp, Bergbem, Both, Ruysdael, Hobbima, 
Teniers, P. Poiter, Canaletti, and the various Van some- 
things and Back somethings, more especially and 
malignantly those who have inbelled the sea.’”’ . 
Take what be says of a Berghem in the Dulwich 
Gallery :—“ A most studied piece of chiaroscuro. Here 
we have the light isolated with a vengeance! Looking 
at it from the opposite side of the room, we fancy it 
must be the representation of some experiment with 
the oxy-hydrogen microscope ; and it is with no small 
astonishment that we find, on closer a) hb, that all 
the radiance proceeds from a cow’s ad'!—If cattle 
heads are to be thus sna ol we shall be able 
do without the sun altogether.” 
OF Claude he writes :—‘* Whose pictures afford re- 
markable instances of childishness and incompetence ; 
the im t struggle of a tyro to express what he finds 


i inca) of expressing. And again—“ Look 
ae f—, -i4 about the sun in the bricky 











Claude in the National Gallery : ¢! mead 
more like balf-crowns than clowds.” Of Cia Gee 
per Poussin, and Salvator together, he says :—“ 
artists worked entirely on conventional principles, not 
representing what they saw, but what they thought 
ey make a +s —~ picture.” 
us pass to Turner, his skies are blazing with 

— pa -— 17 informed that the old masters 
: heir lives in jugglery: false in aérial - 
tive, false in colour, false in space, faise in deta 
— chiaroscuro, Railaelle’s trausfiguration is totally 
- But glance at any one of the works of Turner.” 

Exemplary Canaletti! A sbameless assertor of 
whatever was most convenient to him, trusting to the 
inxccuracy of observation of the public to secare bim 
— detection. And he has not reckoned without his 


“ Let us looh to Turner! we are in Venice now.” 

“ Vandevelde’s eye and feelings were too blunt to 
suffer much pain from his wilful libelling of nature : 
he ought not to have reckoned so boldly upon general 
blinduess. Vandevelde and Backhuysen bave no power, 
no redeeming quality of mind: their works are neither 
reflective, nor eclectic, vor imitative: they have neither 
tone, nor execution, nor colour, nor com tion, nor 
any artistical merit to commend them.” This is an 
overwhelming sea indeed. * But let us refresh our- 
selves by looking at Turner.” 

Thus, Mr. Editor, the “ Graduate” has (with much 
beautiful writing) exercised bis skill to overcome our 
prejudices and false taste, and to dissipate the ignorance 
in which we remain. He has endeavoured to settle the 
question, “ What is truth?” but it undergoes as many 
constructions as there are pens that have undertaken 
to answer it. And we are told that “ Turner is above 
all criticism, beyond all animadversion, and beyond all 
praise. His works are not to be received as in any way 
subjects or matters of opinion; but of faith,” 

lt cannot be denied that Turner is a wonderful man: 
his tenacity of memory, depth of judgment, and bril- 
liancy of effect, produced by opposition of colour, is 
— my He was great in his youth, and the greatest 
painter that ever lived in bis manhood. But in the 
present day he is not understood, and therefore not 
appreciated. Nature is not always in the same key, 
but Turner takes the highest; what certainly we bave 
seen, or what may be seen, as Sir Thomas Lawrence 
said, “ once in a man's life.” If Turner is wholly right 
now, he has been wrong: however, no doubt bis works 
will assuredly and proudly maintain a high standing 
while Art exists: but the author cannot overturn the 
world of one opinion respecting names “on which he 
looks with contempt.” sh and uprooting ridicule, 
smiting in any way, is highly culpable. Artiste may 
be fairly reproved for what is wrong; but it must not 
be done with rudeness and insolence. The power of 
the press would be to ita honour, if aconstant attention 
to the ercouragement and prosperity of Art was re- 
garded. Those who command should commend ; and 
the way to make people better is to make the best of 
them. The critic may bave right and reason on his 
side: we acknowledge the absolute authority of wise 
men, and are willing and thankful to be taught; but it 
is misery enough to be told we are wrong, without 
feeling the lash; and we ought to feel confidence in the 
press, and not a dread of what such and such a peri- 
odical will say, Yours, &c., 

An ApMineRr oF TURNER. 


BRISTOL AND EDWARD BIRD. 

Sir,—After the clamour that has been raised about 
the vindication of the city of Bristol (with which I have 
nothing to do), I think its best vindication would be 
to inscribe, on a plain slab, over bis grave, in the clois- 
ter of the Cathedral, an inscription similar to that 
which you will find I got inserted in the Bristol Gazette, 
which | send you this day ; and if you will copy it into 
your widely-extended Ant Union, you wil benefit 
the Arts by showing a disposition to do justice to an 
eminent artist, whose memory has been neglected in 
the city he adorned for near twenty-four years, for I 
can assure you that here it has been refused by other 
parts of the press, which carries with it an air of ani- 
mosity not very reputable. ’ 

I remain, Sir, yours, &c., : 

Bristol, June gth, 1843. G. C. 

To the Editor of the Bristol Gazette. 

Sin,—As the press of Bristol has of late been much 
engaged in reviving the memory of that able artist, Ed- 
ward Bird, R.A., it may not be inopportune to request 

ou to print a few lines, which might with propriety 
Rove been inscribed on a plain marble tablet, near where 
his ashes repose, if any monument had been subscribed 
for. Yours, &c.,G.C. 
EPITAPH. 

“ Reader! beneath thy feet, marked by a small dia- 
mond slab, repose the mortal remains o' Edward Bird, 
B.A., acitizen of Wolverhampton. He was interred in 
this cloister at the desire of his surviving friends, in 
order to bonour his memory and talents, and the virtues 
of his unblemished life. He was a self-taught artist of 
deserved celebrity; and his compositions, in point of 
genius and simplicity, resembled t of Goldsmith, the 
poet of nature; always founded on close observation of 
character, always moral, and never sarcastic beyond what 
the subject demanded. His grouping was admirable, his 
colouring faithful to nature, and, as he generally used 
living models, the expression was correct, as well as the 
costume ; witness his ‘ Opening the Will,’ painted for the 
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Marquis Hastings; the ‘Psalm Singers,’ for the Prince 
Regent: the + action,’ for Mr. Hilhouee; the ‘ Chevy 
Chase,’ for the Marquis of Stafford; and the ‘ Surrender 
of Calais,’ for the Princess Charlotte of Wales.’ His 
‘ Sufferings of Job,’ and the ‘ Death of Eli,’ did him great 
honour; as well as his ‘ Embarkation’ and * Debarkation’ of 
Louis XVIIL., for the Prince Regent and Duke of Bridg- 
water, both of which last were faithful representations of 
not alone the facts, but the persons sent, and are 
records of national honour, when England restored 
France to the Bourbons, with the consent of her Allies. 
His smaller productions are full of excellence and harm- 
Jess humour; but, alas! premature infirmity suddenly 
interrupted his noble exertions, and he died in the J om 
of life, no way enriched by his success, leaving his family 
unprovided for, excepting by a small pension from that 
academy to which his admission was an honour, and a 
sum arising from a present from Prince Leopold, added 
to the exhibition of his works, to which the citizens of 
Bristol liberally contributed; for he had not an enemy, 
and his well-known generosity and gentle philanthropy 
gained him universal esteem.” 


———— 


VARIETIES. 

Cartoon Competition.—It is publicly an- 
nounced that the exhibition of the Cartoons will 
be opened on Monday the 3rd instant, at the 
charge of a shilling for admission: an arrange- 
ment that will continue during a fortnight, at the 
expiration of which period the exhibition will be 
opened gratis. The private view takes place this 
day. The money received during the fortnight 
will be applied in promotion of the Fine Arts, in 
a manner hereafter to be determined. As the 
works have been sent in anonymously, of course 
competing artists desirous of visiting the exhibi- 
tion early (and we may say this will be the entire 
number) must enter on the above terms. The 
award of the prizes has been made: this matter 
will undoubtedly be much canvassed when the 
decisions are published; but of this at present 
nothing can be said. We can only hope (indeed 
we cannot doubt it) that the award has been 
judiciously made. The number of Cartoons is, 
we believe, 143, or thereabout, whereof a pro- 
portion are works of very high merit, which 
must at once silence the absurd assertions preva- 
lent with respect to the drawing of British artists. 
Many of these compositions are, we know, by young 
artists; and others have been executed in great 
haste, justifying observations we have repeatedly 
made with respect to the untried powers of our 
school; not that any will be the better that they 
are hastily done, but showing that there is even 
no lack of that kind of skill so vaunted in other 
countries. We believe that in this exhibition 
there is sufficient reason to congratulate the pro- 
fession on the triumphant reply they render to the 
imputation of inefficiency. In our next number 
we shall examine fully the pretensions of the ex- 
hibition, and notice at some length its most pro- 
minent features. 

DECORATIONS oF THE HovusEs OF PaR- 
LIAMENT.—The Royal Commission give notice 
(see advertisements) that wood-carving will be 
required for various parts of the New Palace, and 
artists are invited to send in specimens of this 
department of Art in the course of the first week 
in March 1844. There has existed for some 
time a taste for furniture carved in the antique 

mannner, which has fostered and improved the 
art of carving, insomuch that we doubt not when 
the period arrives, there will be an exhibition 
worthy of the occasion. As it is intended also 
to decorate some of the windows with stained 
glass, specimens are also required in this depart- 
ment to be sent in at the same time as the wood- 
carvings. With respect to exhibitions, the same 
regulations prevail as for the Cartoons, that is, 
that they are to be British artists, or foreigners 
who may have resided in the United Kingdom 
during a period of ten years. 

MARQUIS OF WESTMINSTER’S Hovssz, 
GROSVENOR-8TREET.—While several buildings 
that have been for some time talked of are not 
yet even commenced, the very handsome piece of 
architecture, erected by this nobleman as a screen 
fracade before his mansion, has taken us almost 
by surprise. Though of no very great size or 
extent—not more, perhaps, then 120 feet in 
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length by 30 in height—it is not only very strik- 
ing in appearance, but has an air of considerable 
dignity, without any more pretension than what 
it fully supports. The design may be described 
as consisting of an open colonnade of the Roman 
Doric order, formed by eight columns, and con- 
necting the two carriage entrances ; besides which 
are two doors, one at each end. Handsome in 
themselves, these last-mentioned features not 
only enhance the variety of the ensemble, and 
increase the comparative or proportional size of 
the adjoining archways and their bronzed open- 
work gates, but give a characteristic expression 
of solidity to the extremities of the screen. Over 
each of these end-doors is a small ornamental 
relief, in a sunk panel within a sunk border, 
which, we think, would have shown itself to 
more advantage had the figures been in bronze, 
so as to carry out the colour of the doors them- 
selves, and of the gates, and candelabra for gas- 
lights. Of these last there are seven, viz., one in 
each intercolumn of the open colonnade, placed 
upon the podium or continued pedestal on which 
the order is raised; and when all of them are 
lighted, the effect must be exceedingly brilliant— 
not merely splendid, but almost “ fairy-like.” In- 
stead of being there discontinued, the order is dis- 
played in the gateways, ifnotexactly with increased 
effect, with some increase of display ; the columns 
being placed in pairs, the doing which is in this 
case sufficiently justified by the evident motive 
for it, although it is somewhat a license in general 
practice, and even here differs from the arrange- 
ment of the open colonnade where the pillars are 
placed singly. The difference thus occasioned is 
an appropriate one, however, in itself, which it 
would not have been had it been reversed by the 
pillars of the open colonnade being in pairs, and 
those to the gateways single. The gateways 
themselves, with their columins and pilasters be- 
hind them, form projecting breaks in the compo- 
sition, so as to give the whole a sufficient degree 
of substance and solidity, and avoid that exces- 
sive lightness which might else look like flimsi- 
ness, as is the case with the screen-entrance to 
the park of Sion-house, Brentford. Owing to 
the depth thus obtained for the gateways, the 
pediments’ over them show well in perspective. 
We are sorry that we cannot extend our com- 
mendation to more than the screen itself; but 
the court behind it, and the front of the house, 
are so utterly unworthy of, and out of keeping 
with, it—in some respects so very paltry—as al- 
most to console us by assuring us that it is not 
intended that they shall remain so; but that, if 
not immediately, at some future time the whole 
will be rendered of a piece. In the meanwhile 
let us be thankful for what we have got, and let 
us hope that such example will not be without 
influence in other quarters, where there are op- 
portunities for making any degree of architectural 
display. 


Tue UNIveRsITIEs.—Several architectural 
improvements are either actually in progress, or 
about to be put in hand, at both Oxford and 
Cambridge. In the former city the Martyrs’ 
Memorial has just been finished, and Mr. Cock- 
erell’s structure for the Taylor and Randolph 
Institute, which is just by it, is approaching 
towards completion. The chapel of St. John’s 
College is to be fully restored forthwith, under the 
direction of Mr. Blore; after which the work of 
improvement will be extended to the hall and 
front of the college. At Balliol College improve- 
ment is to take place on a very extensive scale, 
although nothing is as yet definitively settled ; 
at least not made publicly known. Mr. Pugin 
was at first spoken of as the architect to be em- 
ployed; certainly a very able one, but his be- 
ing a Roman Catholic, and, moreover, an ex- 
ceedingly zealous one, has been considered an 
insuperable objection ; and no doubt, were he to 
be employed, it would be represented both by 
Catholics themselves and by those who incline to 
Catholic feelings and practices in matters of 
church discipline, as a sort of triumph, and a 
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step to something further. Who jg Row to 


the architect engaged 


a new 
been planned, with a lodge and 


pointed style, by Mr. E. B. Lamb. 
Kine’s CoLLEGE.—The m 


seems 
determined. At Cambridge pistent to be 


cemetery 


College, London, was opened 

Thursday, the 22nd of June, 

ness Prince Albert honoured 

his presence, as did several nob 

men. One of the students read a Latin 

and Hullah’s pupils in the school and college 

the national anthem. The Prince appeared sang 
interested in the works of Art exhibited to ae 
and explained by Professors Wheatstone, Daniel 
and Cowper. It was intended that a royal salute 
should have been fired from the shot tower » | 
site Somerset House, in honour of the Prince bet 
this did not take place in consequence of some | 
default in the arrangements, | 

Op Lonpon WALL.—If the citizens of | 
London continue their course of “demolition” | 
for a very short time longer, not a trace or me. | 
morial of ancient London will remain to attest 
the truth of historical records (which, fortunately, 
are beyond their reach), or to instruct the mind. 
and incite the imagination of those who look con. 
templatively on remnants of the Nearly 
the only remaining portion of the old wall, 
formerly surrounded the city, is now threatened 
with immediate destruction—indeed would have | 
been levelled with the ground and broken up to 
mend the roads by this time, if the public voice 
had not protested loudly against so unwise 1 
measure. Anxiously we add our protest against 
it, and earnestly entreat the authorities to re-con- 
sider their determination, and to preserve the wall | 
if possible. It is situated at the back of Trinity- 
square, Tower-hill, and is partly of Roman work, | 
partly of Norman. The subject was brought 
before the Institute of Architects at a recent | 
meeting, and found a unanimous response in fa- | 
vour of the wall. Lord Northampton suggested | 
that the Institute should communicate with the | 
Society of Antiquaries, and jointly present ame 
morial on the matter. The difficulty, however, | 
with which the latter body moves in such cases 
is so well known that we have little confidence in 
the result. Our chief hope rests in the authoritia | 
themselves: they must have acted unwittingly 
when they assented to the destruction of the in- 
teresting relic in question, and, now that their 
attention is called to it, will, we trust, retrace their 
steps. ‘ 

Sir SIDNEY Sm1TH.—A monument is about 
to be erected, by subscription, to the memory of 
the late Admiral Sir Sidney Smith, in the ceme 
tery of Pére la Chaise. In the list of subscribers 
we find the names of several officers and soldiers 
of the French army who served in ay: asacn- 
fice of national prejudice worthy im 
tation. 

TRAPALGAR-SQUARE. — Until it shall have 
been finished and laid open to view, it rey 
easy to judge what will be the effect oo 
“ square,” as it will be so totally different ro 
racter from anything we now have bearing 
appellation. Instead of being, as usual, # *, 
enclosure or garden, it will form pop ron 
decorated architecturally, not only by 
and steps on its north side, but by pip forty 
throwing up water to the height rape 
feet. These last-mentioned ee wil, 
not fail to prove striking eomy | _ 
doubt, be sufficiently handsome by te 
yet, whether the general ensemble, formed it, wl 
area itself and the buildings fairly be qe 
be altogether satisfactory, m#y the completenes 
tioned, it being not unlikely that wi 
thus aimed at will cause many 
incongruities, which cannot now 
show themselves more strikingly, 
more offensively, also, than they 
If we look at = ~ = as cortaial 
of the Nelson Column 
to be eccentric ; neither does it promise at pr | 
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out a very imposing object of the kind» 
vail it is of a kind in which mediocrity of cha- 
racter is inexcusable. Whether our apprehensions 
be groundless or not, apprehensive we are that, 
when completed, Trafalgar-square will show itself 
to bea very planiess improvement—a straggling; 
amorphous open space, Where no more regard has 
been paid to system and arrangement than what 
is enough to make apparent how very confused 
and irregular it is as a whole, and how very dis- 
cordant are its parts. Such is the natural con- 
sequence of adopting a piecemeal course of im- 
provement, where a well-considered scheme ought 
to be laid down at the very first, so as to leave 
nothing to chance and change, as has unfortu- 
nately been done in this instance. 

REMBRANDT.—The Dutch, are about to erect 
a monument at Amsterdam to the memory of 
this famous painter. 

Royal SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT 
or ARTS, MANUPACTURES, AND COMMERCE.— 
| 4 numerous assemblage took place at the cham- 

bers of the above society, in John Street, Adelphi, 
| to witness the distribution of prizes by his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, who, accompanied by his 
Grace the Duke of Sutherland and the Marquis 
of Northampton, arrived at a quarter past twelve, 
and immediately took the chair. The main object 
of this society is to promote the arts, manufac- 
tures, and commerce of this kingdom, by giving 
honorary or pecuniary rewards, as may be best 
adapted to the case, for the communication to the 
society, and through the society to the public, of 
all such useful inventions, discoveries, and im- 
provements as shall tend to that purpose ; and it 
was stated, in furtherance of this plan, that up- 
| wards of £100,000 had been expended, derived 
| from voluntary subscription and legacies. When 
| the distribution of the prizes was terminated, the 
| Duke of Sutherland rose and said, he was well 
assured he was doing only what was acceptable to 
| every individual present, as also to every member 
| of the society, in expressing, on their behalf, their 
| 
| 


warm acknowledgments for the very kind man- 
| net in which his Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
| #9 soon after becoming president of the society, 
| had come forward to preside over the meet~ 
ing and distribute the prizes. 

was seconded by the Marquis of Northampton. 

His Royal Highness bowed, and after expressing 

himself highly pleased with the proceedings, left 

the house. 

Mitton.—A tablet has been erected on the 
walls of All-Hallows Church, in Watling-street, 
to the memory of Milton, with this inscription :— 

“Three poets in three distinct ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 
| The first in 1 sare of thought surpassed, 
| The next in majesty, in both the last; 
| The force of nature could no further £0, 
To make a third she joined the other two.” 

John Milton was born in Bread-street, the 9th 
of December, 1608, and was baptized in the church 
of All-Hallows, on Tuesday the 20th December, in 
the same year. 

Tae ScuLPToR, G1Bson.—We have had an 
opportunity of examining a recent work—one of 
the latest works—of this dstinguished artist. It 
's @ monument, in basso-relievo, to the memory 
of Edward Roscoe, son of the THE Roscoe, placed 
in the church of the Unitarians at Liverpool. A 
tingle figure of Hope, with 

“Looks commercing with the skies,” 


ree in the purest marble, imbedded in a co- 
wured slab; at her feet is an anchor ; the morn- 
ng star is rising overhead. Such are the simple 
materials out of which this man of genius has 
produced one of the most impressive lessons it 
| * possible to imagine. It is a creation of entire 
— and beauty; but so holy in its form and 
re rook so powerful in its great purpose, that 
sate Tt, mind, and eye, cannot fail to beeome 
a and better by the contemplation of so 
stand and meek a stimulus to virtue. After 
far "pon it—and it is no exaggeration to say 
We did so with every faculty and feeling ab- 
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sorbed in admiration approaching to awe—we 
learned some particulars of the Sculptor’s history. 
They are in all respects so honourable to him, 
that he will not blush to see them in print. He 
was born about the year 1798 or 4, at the village 
of ‘Batters, in Nortit Wales, at tlie foot of Pen- 
manmuir. His father was a gardener, and re- 
moved to Liverpool soon after the birth of his 
son. Here, at a very early age, he was appren- 
ticed to “a wood carver:” the house in which 
he served this apprenticeship we made a pil- 
grimage to see. It is now in process of de- 
molition, to make room for a more stately 
dwelling. While in this employ he attended 
an evening drawing-school, held by a Mr. Pether, 
(brother to the artist who has been distinguished 
for his moonlight subjects). One of his draw- 
ings having been seen by Mr. Franceys, of the 
firm of 8. and T. Franceys, stone-masons and 
ornamental designers, of Liverpool, he requested 
the boy-artist to make some model for them. 
This was done; a small model in wax, of ‘ Time’ 
was produced in a few days; and the result was, 
that Messrs. Franceys purchased the youth’s in- 
dentures—five years of his apprenticeship then 
remaining unserved—and took him into their 
establishment. The model and the memoranda 
of agreement are still in the hands or Messrs. 
Franceys’s successor—Mr. Spence, of Liverpool. 
The amount paid by Messrs. Franceys was £70 ; 
it was paid not in money, but in chimney- 
pieces ; and Gibson agreed to serve an additional 
year, in order to liquidate this debt incurred for 
his advantage ; so that he remained with Messrs. 
Franceys six years. Mr. Spence, once his fellow 
apprentice, also possesses a large collection of 
sketches made by Mr. Gibson during this period. 
They are masterly in the highest degree ; and 
might have justified any prophecy of his after 
fame. Mr. Franceys died a few years ago; but 
lived to see his pupil ranked among the great 
men of Europe. Mr. Gibson has been long a 
permanent resident in Rome; and only occa- 
sionally visits his native country. We have 
heard several anecdotes in proof that the amia- 
bility of his disposition, his uprightness of con- 
duct, and his goodness of heart, are the same to 
day as they were when a boy—and to his many 
virtues his fellow student and pupil, Mr. Spence, 
bears glad and grateful testimony. 

Art-Un10n Bronzes.—We have had an op- 
portunity of examining a small bronze, a certain 
number of copies of which are due to prizeholders 
of the London Art-Union. The subject is ‘ Michael 
and Satan,’ after Flaxman’s work, the size of life. 
It is the work of Mr. E. B. Wyon, and is, we be- 
lieve, one of the first small bronzes that have been 
executed in this country. Satan, it will be re- 
membered, is prostrated, while Michael, treading 
upon him, is about to pierce him with a spear. 
The fallen figure in his lower extremities is a ser- 
pent, which in the composition is beautifully ar- 
ranged as a support tothe upper figure, leaving 
it free, insomuch that, whatever view is taken of 
the group, this rises beautifully and effectively 
above the lower parts of the composition. 

SALES oF Montn Past.— At the sale of Mr. Hertz’s 
collection by Mr. Phillips, two exquisite cabinets in 
mosaic work were sold—one for 610 guineas, and the 
other, with the addition of having precious gems added 
to its enrichment, for 640 guineas. A work by Ding- 
linger, called the ‘ Tomb of Confacius,’ fell at 115 
guineas ; and we think this object sold under its just 
value. The little gems, including agate cups, very 
beautifully mounted, as well as items uf cinque cento 
work, generally sold at high prices ; as did some of the 
finer bronzes and miniatures. The sale produced nearly 


At other recent sales an ‘ Amorino,’ by Canova, from 
the collection of Lord Cawdor, ‘ Bust of Nollekens,’ by 
Chantrey, 81 guineas; ‘ Bust of Horne Tooke,’ by 
ditto, 30 guineas; and a ‘ Sleeping Beauty,’ by Gott, 
125 guineas. 
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REVIEWS. 
Aunt Evinor’s Lectures on Aacarrectens, 
Depicatep to tHe Lapizs or ENGLAND. 
12mo., London, 1843. 
Whether Aunt ae be really of the feminine 
nog merely playing a “‘ petticoat ’’ character 
or the purpose of recommending the study of 
architecture more plausibly and consistently to 
ladies, we pretend not to decide; but that the 
latter is the case appears to us highly probable, 
there being several matters touched upon in the 
book not likely to have proceeded from a 
female pen odéreedes female readers. Be —- 
however, as it may, it certainly is a novelty, 
also a very agreeable sign in itself, to find what has 
hitherto been considered utterly out of the pale of 
female studies expressly recommended as a very 
appropriate one. Never, we were going to say, 
has this been done before; when Wightwick’s 
‘* Palace of Architecture’ occurred to our recol- 
lection—a work written with a considerable degree 
of eloquence and enthusiasm, and advocating, in 
very strong terms, the claims of architecture as an 
accomplishment in the education of the sex ; nor is 
it the less remarkable for proceeding from a pro- 
fessional man—the only one, we believe, who ever 
thought that women could acquire any knowledge 
of architecture, or had, in fact, any right to do so. 
It might therefore be supposed that my “‘ Aunt’’ 
would, of course, pay some compliment to one who 
had been so complimentary and gallant towards her 
own sex; nevertheless, most strange to say, she 
has not even so much as inserted the title of his 
book in her “‘ List of Works for Stady,’’ notwith- 
standing that she there puts both W ’s and 
Wordsworth’s Poems! though for what reason 
she does not explain, nor can we divine. In that 
‘* List ’’ she also refers to three numbers of the 
“ British Critic,” which leads us to suspect that 
‘* Auntie’ is somehow more especially interested in 
them ; else wherefore should she have pointed out 
them so very icularly, as if they were the onl 
pers of the indi 00 be mot with ta our periedienl 
iterature ; when there are in fact so many that 
were they all collected together, they would form a 
o yy turally expected that 
int on which we naturally ex 
Aunt Hlinor would have something to say, she has 
passed over altogether, taking no notice whatever, 
not even in a preface, of the singularity of her 
attempt to popularizeastudy which, owing to various 
prejudices, has hitherto been regarded as almost 
exclusively a professional or technical, except inas- 
much as it is an antiquarian one. Preface, indeed, 
there is none; but there is an Introductory Letter, 
in an oddly gossiping strain, by-the-by, informing 
us that these lectures were drawn up by her “ for 
the children’s winter-evenings’ amusements ;”’ of 
this, however, there is not the slightest internal 
evidence whatever, there being no attempt at that 
familiar explanation which is absolutely requisite 
for the uninitiated. It is not every one who pos- 
sesses knowledge that the art of com- 
municating it to others; at least, not at all at- 
tractively and interestingly. Brevity is not alto- 
gether so certain a mode of escaping tediousness 
as it at first might appear to be, for it is apt to 
occasion the most distressing wearisomeness of all 
to a beginner, that of feeling he has got only a few 
insulated and vy rey that will not serve 
him even as a groundwork to go upon. 

What is here said on the subject of the ‘‘ Classical 
Orders,’’ amounts merely to two pages of dry 
definitions, nor is any notice whatever taken of 
their respective proportions, and other character- 
istics. To teach how to look at, and what to con- 
sider in them, is not even attempted ; consequentl 
how far it is calculated to instruct children 
novices may easily be guessed. From the ancient 
** Orders,”” Aunt Elinor passes at once, without a 
syllable as to the modern application of them, or 
even a hint that they continue to be still employed, 
to the subject of ‘‘ English Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture,’ which is, in fact, the branch of the art 
exclusively treated of in her ‘ Leetures,”” and 
~® A list of such articles, and others on subjects of Art, 
end artistical criticism —at least of the best of them— 
would be useful, as it would serve as a sort of 
index, informing us where we could find what is now 
scattered over so many publications, that it becomes @ 
scar able task to orarch for it. e do not, however, 
feel certain that our own readers would care to be 
furnished with any list of the kind, therefore do not 
promise to supply one. 
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treated of in a peculiar way,—certainly not as we 
should at all expect to find it, considering to whom 
they are addressed, for she begins by adverting to 
a good many mystical fancies, more likely to 
mystify than to instruct beginners, or afford them 
a clear —~ into the matter. What is chiefly to 
be gai from it is that Aunt Elinor is a staunch 
advocate for the notions entertained by a party who 
have lately sprung up in the church, and who lay 
very great stress upon certain forms in matters of 
church discipline and ecclesiastical architecture. 
The book smells of ‘* Tractarianism "’ and Oxford, 
and is evidently written in a strong party spirit, 
instead of aiming at that popular tone which its 
title would lead us to anticipate. In fact, the title 
is by no means so candid and explicit as it might 
have been: since, instead of being architecture in 
general, it is only Ecclesiastical architecture 
which is here treated; accordingly the qualifying 
epithet ought to have been expressed. Even, too, 
what is treated of is done so in such manner that 
it presupposes some general acquaintance with the 
study beforehand ; for instead of the elements of 
the general system and style of our ancient church 
architecture being clearly explained and illustrated 
at the very outset, we obtain only an historical 
survey of the varieties or styles of its several periods ; 
which, though useful enough in itself by way of 
refreshening the memory, is not the most intel- 
ligent mode of teaching in what seemingly professes 
to be a work of initiative instruction. By no 
means do we deny that there are some clever and 
interesting remarks, but to us they have the effect 
of being broughtin toodesultorily and rather gossip- 
ingly ; and some of them are quite out of proportion 
to the scale of the book. In fact, the writer seems 
in some places to forget his part, and, dropping that 
of ‘‘ Aunt Elinor,’’ enters into criticism for which 
her readers can hardly be prepared—indeed can 
hardly be understood, except by those who are 
tolerably familiar with the examples referred to, or 
have other works at hand to which they can turn 
for illustrations of them. What illustrations there 
are in the book itself, are so exceedingly few as to 
be scarcely of any service. 

Most unreasonable would it be to expect that it 
should afford anything like full information relative 
to a subject so very extensive in itself, though also 
in itself but a portion of architectural study ; still, 
as a mere outline, it might have been more com- 

lete, more uniform, and more of a piece; whereas we 
ere find various matters, more or less important, 
passed over altogether. 

On the other hand, an entire lecture is devoted 

to the subject of Fonts and Altars, and in the 
course of it the writer displays strong ‘‘ Catholic "’ 
feeling —not to say prejudices. It is very earnestly 
recommended, and at some length, that ladies 
should employ themselves in embroidering ‘‘ altar- 
cloths,’’ as donations to churches ; yet it may be 
questioned whether, if adopted as a fashion, such 
practice would be little better than the ostentation 
of piety. Aunt Elinor, however, thinks very 
differently, and lectures a good deal on ‘‘ these 
hard, selfish days,’’ when ‘it is the fashion to 
bring up girls on the principle of looking after the 
main chance, and yet people wonder that they meet 
with young ladies in society, vulgar-minded, 
interested, and mercenary, in spite of accomplish- 
ment and grace.’ There is a good deal more in 
the same strain, and also what sounds like an im- 
pressive exhortation to ladies to prefer a state of 
single blessedness ; which last piece of advice may 
be thought the far less agreeable of the two to 
follow. In the last lecture, on Stained Glass, she 
recommends ladies to practise not only that, but 
** the art of illuminating in the style of the ancient 
missals,”’ for compositions of their own, as presents 
to their friends—harmless enough occupation, cer- 
tainly, yet somewhat too ‘* nun-like,’’ unless we are 
going to establish nunneries for the votaries of 
celibacy. 

In our opinion, it would have been far more to 
the purpose, had the writer pointed out distinctly 
the advantages to be derived | by females from the 
study of architecture—an art to which they can 
never apply practically, and therefore, according 
to vulgar prejudice, cannot have the slightest 
occasion to understand it. If it be asked what they 
can gain by it, we reply, very much directly, and 
indirectly a great deal more, for it not only enables 
them to see where before they had no eyes, to 
enjoy beauties of which they had no conception, 
consequently no relish for them, but it also forms 
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and refines their taste generally, teaches them to 
examine as well as to look at buildings, and to 


j as well as to examine. If it be at all such in 


1 , a work of architecture then becomes to them 

a work of Fine Art, valued for the gratification it 

affords, not merely at the time or when first of all 

beheld, but afterwards in recollection, or when it 
has become familiar to the eye. 

Aunt Elinor has taken, if not a very narrow, a 
very partial and limited view of the subject ; how- 
ever, what she has done is in itself a very great 
step forward, and so far she is well entitled to our 
thanks. — 

CHARACTER AND CosTuMES OF AFFGHANISTAN. 
Drawn by Captain Lockyer Witiis Harr. 
Lithographed byHacue. Published by Henry 
Graves and Co. 

All information relating to Affghanistan has been 

received among us with avidity, insomuch that 

even the doubtful and the false have been welcomed 
in the absence of true report. Authentic narra- 
tives have now been received, which speak of the 
various nations and tribes encountered by our 
troops during the late expeditions. But even after 
perusal of these accounts there is yet a curiosity 
remaining which they cannot gratify—a curiosity 
to know more than can be conveyed by descrip- 
tion of such enemies as could effect the destruc- 
tion of a force in a manner never before experienced 
by an army under British orders. The large folio 
volume before us is a pictorial appendix, affording 
portraits of the most remarkable persons whose 
names have long been familiar through the columns 
of newspapers. It leads us from Hyderabad to 
Candahar, and thence to Guznee and Cabul, and 
gives specimen portraits of inhabitants of those 
places, as also of individuals of the intermediate 
tribes. The number of plates is twenty-six, com- 
mencing in the title-page with a view of a portion 
of the Kyber Pass, being the entrance to this far- 
famed defile from the territory of the Sikhs, to- 
gether with the Castle of Futtehgurh. The fore- 
round is occupied by three figures : a Kyberee, a 
loochee, and an Affghan, showing the different 
costumes of these tribes. In the two first plates 

are shown inhabitants of Scinde, the state e 

of the Ameers, and the ancient Castle of Sehwan 

on the Indus. The group, ‘ Kaukers of the Bolan 

Range,’ is highly interesting, as showing the kind 

of men by whom the pass is infested, who levy 

contributions on all passing caravans, unless they 
be protected. 

he Kaukers inhabit the south-eastern confines 
of Affghanistan, the greater part of which country 
is mountainous and unfertile. They are rude in their 
manuers, and much given to robbery and murder. 

The Bolan Pass is infested by them, nor at any 

time could caravans traverse it, unless under the 

Ss of strong escorts. In that neighbour- 

ood they wear, during winter, a short, close 
jacket of sheep-skin, with an upper garment, or 
cloak, of felt, made with sleeves, closed at the end, 
which they use as pockets to carry provisions in. 

The felt is manufactured of wool: the women 

knead it in their hands till it assumes consistency ; 

it is then spread out to the size required, and, when 
finished, is from a quarter to half an inch thick, 
and soft and pliant. Mutton or goat’s-flesh, cut 
into small pieces, and roasted on their ramrods, 
forms their chief food. When they possess grain 
it is pounded, and baked by being plaste on 
a heated stone. A figure on the right hand of 
the drawing, as also the one with a small cap on his 
head, are petty chieftains. The costume of the 
latter is nearly similar to that of the inhabitants of 
the ee A man on the left, naked from the 
middle upwards, as they go during summer, was 
sketched while chanting the exploits of a success- 
ful leader—their wars with the rival tribes being 
always a favourite theme with this wild people. 

The march of Lord Keane’s army, with its im- 

mense train of baggage and cattle, through the 

Bolan Pass, drew to ‘that quarter crowds of Kau- 

kers, Beeloochees, Brahoocks, and other plundering 

tribes; and, although they suffered severely when 
in contact with the troops, numbers of the defence- 
less camp-followers perished at their hands, under 
circumstances of the most revolting cruelty. The 

slaughter of an idolatrous Hindoo was considered a 

meritorious act, as insuring him a passport to para- 

dise. Mahomedans were murdered on the plea that 
they had disgraced their creed by serving infidels. 





When at Quetta, Sir W. Macnaughten ordered a 
corps of eight hundred men to be raised from the 


tribes of that vicinity, to be em 
the open; but this moneare het teing 
sired effect, and they were subsequently di de. 
__ With respect. to the countenances rr. 
inhabitants of Kelat-i-Giljee, they are very remat” 


able, and the : remark. 
other tribes of owns different Pfeak arrounded Me by | 
as, for instance, the features of the inhabitan itants of 


the Khojuek Pass seem to be formed 

even handsome. The interior of al 
Tomb of the Sultan Mahmood is shown — 
plates. It was from this place that 
= of Somnath was removed, and 
ast plate in the series affords a drawi I 
said to be of sandal wood, and to be 

brought by Mahmood, sometime about the 
the tenth century, from the Hindoo tem 
Somnath, in Kattywar : it is in panels, carved and 
well joined ; in height it is about 14 feet, and in its 
entire width, nine. In the tenth plate is a 

trait of Shah-Shoojau-ool-Moolk- a 
those of his sons, Timoor and Sufter Jung. One 


that of Dost Mahomed » who is represented 
seated on a carpet, an attendant holdi i 
brella over him. In his dress he weeds riche 
by his plain white attire, in remarkable contrast to 
the gold-embroidered cloaks and vestments usually 
worn by the chiefs about his court. On his right 
hand stands the notorious Persian pom 


dool Samad, whose double dealing bei 
after Dost Mahomed’s nna campaign 


against the Sikhs in 1837, was dismissed his ser. 
vice, and retired to Bokhara, where his baneful 
influence with the ruler of Bokhara is to 
have operated to the prejudice of that 
officer Colonel Stoddart. Dost Mahomed was 
one of the D age 24 of twenty-two sons who were 
living at the death of his father, and his energy 
and talent, even while untutored and illiterate, 
enabled him to seize opportunities of advancing 
his fortune, and, by a firm reliance on his own 
resources, to secure, after many struggles, the 
paramount power of Cabul. 

In another plate is a sketch in Cabul, showing 
‘A Fulloodeh Stall, with Huzzarehs carrying 
Snow, &c., to Market.’ The stalls where snow is 
sold are very tastefully fitted up. A pillar of the 
commodity stands in one corner, a fountain plays 
behind it, while pots of flowers and loaves of - 
are arranged on either side. The month of May 








| 
| 





is the season for the fulloodeh, which is» white 
jelly strained from wheat, and drunk with sherbet | 
and snow. So fond are the people of it that they 
call it ‘‘ rahut-i-jan,’’ that is, so! life. One 
of the Huzzarehs is carrying snow for sale. 
winter these people collect it in pits lined 
where it is rammed down and covered over. 
required, during the summer, it is cut 
pieces, and taken to market on mens 
Another, with a pole slung over his shoulders, 
ports a pile of earthenware vessels filled with 
termilk, separated from each other by 


é 
ahr! 


tz 


: 
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wood. A third holds a , containing “kroot” 
(dried curds pressed 2 lumps), md 





which he is bargaining to exchange for wi 
the baker’s boy costed nese him. 

Plate the 18th is the retinue of Shab Shoo- 
ool-Moolk, which consisted of attendants wearing: 
the extraordinary and fanciful costumes 
in the drawing. Some wear caps, with 
of antelopes fixed to the ; others, heal 
dresses, with other decorations not less fantasti 
It was the office of the former to clear the way!" 
the Shah; while another body of | 
dressed entirely in scarlet, and x the 
the same colour, with the ends a mo | 
back of their waistbands to prorat 
moved in lines parallel to his ! ’ 
either ran alongside or followed in 
kind of public state was hateful to Ne 
but it was, nevertheless, carried by the 
absurd extent. 

The career of this ill-fated monarch 
one of vicissitudes u ? es 


the 

tors, and forced to seek 
Khyber and forced 10 eetilcted tor — 
ena ber} After a pre 
secure the object of his ambition. | , 
carious tenure of a few years, during whic 
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mission of the Hon. M. Elphinstone vr 
court, he was again overpowered, and necessitate 


etree 
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to seek the doubtful aid of the Sikh chieftan Run. 
‘et Sing. Subjected to many indignities by that 
ay potentate, he only escaped from confinement 
at Lahore by creeping through the public drain of 
the city. Obtaining an asylum and a ion for 
himself and relatives in the British station of Loo- 
diana, he not long afterwards failed in an attempt 
to take Peshawar. The interval of fifteen years 
subsequent to this disaster he passed in repose in 
the bosom of his family, but in 1833 he was once 
| more in arms. Ill fortune still attended him, 
| and he fled from Candahar before the victorious 
troops of Dost Mahomed, to seek protection, 
after an eventful campaign of two years, at 
his former quarters in India. In 1838 the po- 
liey of the British Government inducing it to 
espouse his cause, opened once more the sove- 
reignty to him, or, as he emphatically expressed 
it, “enabled him, before he died, again to see 
Cabul.”” Although conscious of the unpopularity 
of the means employed to recover his kingdom, he 
was unable to remedy his position. His endea- 
yours to conciliate his subjects, and at the same 
time to act with fidelity to his allies, rendered him 
an object of hatred to one, and of suspicion to the 
other. His conduct during the late insurrection 
has been much commented upon; but, whatever 
may have been his errors, his fate is deserving of 
sympathy. Early this year he was induced, by 
the representations of the chiefs, to quit the pro- 
tection of the fortress of the Bala Hissar, and 
piteh his tents outside Cabul. When proceeding 
tothe camp at Seeah Sung, he was waylaid and 
shot bya party of matchlock-men under Shoojau 
Dacola, eldest son of Nuwab Zuman Khan, in re- 
venge it is said for having instigated one of his 
followers to attempt to assassinate Ukbar Khan at 
thetime he was besieging Jellalabad. It is worthy 
of remark that the king was present at the birth of 
his murderer, on whom, in compliment to the 
parents, he conferred his own name. He often 
received his European visitors in a standing po- 
sition, and at such times used a staff of antelope’s 
horn to lean on as a support. His ‘‘ chaga,’’ or 
outer garment, hanging loose over his shoulders, 
is ornamented with jewels at the loops: a slit is 
made on one side for the end of his dagger to pass 
through. From the corners of his cap of black 
velvet hung emerald pendants. The expression of 
his countenance is grave and care-worn, and fre- 
quent exposure to the weather has given a dark 
hue to his complexion. 

To this succeeds a group of Affghan and Kuzzil- 
bash ladies. The costume of the Affghan women 
is very simple, and, being so, leaves the body at 
perfect liberty. They wear trousers, which are 
wide, and made of cloth, silk, or other coloured 
materials; and their upper garments consist of 
loose yellow, blue, or red jackets (the outer one 
edged and embroidered with lace), which hang 
down below the waist. To the arrangement of 
their hair they devote much of their time. It is 
plastered down in front with gum, in various forms, 
while behind they plait it into numerous tails, 
hanging over the shoulders and back. From the 
lobes of their ears hang large earrings, and smaller 
ones decorate the outer margins. They use rouge, 
and tip their eyelids with antimony. Their chests 
and necks are dotted over with the shapes of 
fevers and stars. Pendent over their forehead 
ings a filigreed vinaigrette, containing otto of 
uses, Or Some other scent. When going abroad 
be draw on leggings of cloth, footed with horse 
oo se and gartered at the knee, and envelop 
heir persons in a large garment, calleda ‘‘ boorka 
we having eyelet-holes in front, which com- 
war prevents their being recognised in the street. 
oan of the Kuzzilbash women is, at home, 

y the same as that of the Affghans ; but, 








| bret are distinguished by wearing a veil of 
24th plate is a portrait of Ukbar Khan, 

- Jelallabad in the background. ‘This famous 
re eer! 1s mounted, and wears a mailed frock 
with iron.” together with gauntlets, also guarded 
an re _ The face is round, inclining to a Jewish 
a is altogether in appearance a remarkable 
. “ge. Soon after the breaking out of the 
ection he joined the insurgents, and the part 
ae played is sufficiently known. Of his cha- 
7 ery of his late prisoners thus speaks :— 
rifted a every respect a very remarkable person, 
oo lec hature with no ordinary abilities of mind 
rt}. A neglected education and over-in- 








Culgence have in a’ great measure nullified these 

advantages. He possesses talent without know. 

Soden Shits ease ears 
) decision without self-con’ i i 

without principle. He is revengeful, passionate, 
and.capable of any atrocity w : but on 
ordinary occasions his acts are kind, and his 
manner courteous. His conduct towards the pri- 
soners was always frank, friendly, and consider- 
ate, and he did his best to make them comfortable. 
When marching about, their fatigues and priva- 
tions were excessive; but at that time the chief 
was a fugitive. When he ordered them to Toor- 
kistan his evil passions were at work, and there 
can be no rational doubt had they not escaped, he 
would have consi them to a life of slavery.’’ 

The town of Jellalabad, situated between Cabul 
and Peshawur, was, when first occupied by Sir 
Robert Sale’s force, partially encompassed by a 
mud wall in a state of ruin, without parapets or 
ditch, covered way, or outworks of any kind, and 
surrounded on every side with gardens and houses, 
enclosed fields, mosques, and ruined forts, afford- 
ny eons cover to an enemy. 

des the plates mentioned, there are others 

not less interesting ; the whole accompani y 
descriptive letter-press in such a form as to afford 
a mass of information with respect to the countries 
and their inhabitants, and on the whole the work 
is the best illustrative companion that can be had 
to any narratives having their scenes in those parts 
of the globe. To the lithography by Haghe, we need 
scarcely allude ; it is executed with the usual excel- 
lence of the artist. —_ 

Tue Hanppook or Taste; oR, HOW TO OB- 
seRVE Works oF Art, eEspectatty Car- 
TOONS, Pictures, AND Statugs. By Fasius 
Pictor. Published by Lonaman and Co. 

We cannot agree with the writer of this book in 

the assumption of his title, that taste and the true 

estimation of works of Art are to be taught by a 

handbook, although the substance of his little book 

is weil directed and judiciously arranged, and con- 
tains information, conveyed in a most compre- 

hensible form, to an intel improving into a 

knowledge of Art. He alludes, in his preface, to 

the proposed decoration of the New Houses of 

Parliament ; to the exhibition of Cartoons; and to 

the wisdom of public judgment, wherein his few 

observations are just and appropriate, but yet in- 
sufficient for the inference of a so readily matur- 
able intelligence in the mass. 

We have too few writers upon Art, and the few 
we have are not sufficiently read, and when read 
little understood, because to appreciate them some 
preparation is necessary. The author of this little 
work does not bring it forward as a compendium 
of his own opinions ; but declares its precepts to 
be in the spirit of Da Vinci, Winkleman, Mengs, 
Milizia, Lessing, and Reynolds. Of the qualifica- 
tions of a painter it is said:— 

“One who knows how to colour, if he colours well, 
has made himself master of a difficult craft, and de- 
serves such praise as you would bestow upon a 
workman ; but he is not an artist, 

“A painter who invents, composes, and colours sub- 
jects which are pretty and pleasing enough in them- 
selves, but produce no effect upon the mind, nor any 
result beyond the visual gratification of the observer, 
merits undoubtedly » rank first among decorators; 

is not an artist. 

sar bet «be painter who represents ideas cnnttat joss 
and noble, in such a manner as to transmit them from 
the canvas into the breasts of those who behold it, 
and to excite in them the emotions, thoughts, affec- 
tions, or antipathies witb which he himeelf ay pen 
is an artist, equal in ail respects to the first of orators, 
poets, or historians.” ; 

This is to say, that he who addresses himself to 
the sense is not an artist; but he who establishes 
a communion with the intellect is an artist. We 
will not stop to inquire the meaning of the term 
artist ; as this writer himself declines doing 80, it 
is sufficient to know that he means that no painter 
is an artist unless he have the power of affecting 
the mind according to the temper of his subject. 
That he cannot be a good artist must universally 
be felt to be true, as also must it be acknowledged 
that mere ocular perception, unaided by that kind 
of discipline which teaches the nS 
of Art, caunot guide the spectator ¢ P 
tion of works of Art addressed to the intellect : 
hence it is that mere imitative Art is more read iy 
intelligible to the uneducated - igh = 
argument of delineative power; a hig nished 
Detch picture representing familiar objects, would 
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strike more the uncultivated taste than a produc- 
tion of high class Art. 
In the above quotation colour is spoken of some- 
what disparagingly : it is said to be mechanical, 
or at least so we interpret the meaning of the pas- 
rs ad and presume that the colour of the human 
skin is meant. We cannot help thinking that to 
him who succeeds best in following nature in this 
particular there is more praise due than to a mere 
mechanic. If this be true, why are there so few 
fine colourists, and why are those most distin- 
Ge by this “yp c+ pre 40 loudly praised ? 
Undoubtedly the chief qualifications of a picture 
lie in the style of its narrative, but colour has 
assuredly much to do with its approach to nature. 
We continually meet with painters who conceive 
and draw well, but who have never produced one 
picture that could be said to be well coloured. It 
may be said that such may colour after a crotchet 
of their own ; this may be~still are they in error, 
for the complexion of the human skin is of infinite 
variety, and therefore cannot be painted in man- 
nerism, if truth be the object. In again speaking 
of colour it is admitted that it has description—lan - 





guage : 
_ “The human skin is the most difficult part of colour- 
ing, and of the most interest, for it is mankind that is 
to be painted, Ali otber colours are but incidental, 
existing only in the surface of the object; but in those 
of the human race it would seem that nature intended 
to depict our very essence. The colour alone manifests 
one’s course of life, age, personal character, different 
degrees of bodily power, and every inward working of 
the mind. But what sort of complexion is the most 
beautiful? It is vain to ask such a question of the 
African, the American, or the Chinese. Kvep in Europe 
inclinations differ respecting this point. A 
colourist will give such tints as should belong to the 
various conditions and characters of his figures. The 
complexion of a princess will be fairer, mure delicate, 
and more transparent than those of her attendants, and 
a country girl will have a browner skin and firmer flean 
than the inhabitants of a city.’’ 
Hence is there in colour an acute ratiocination 
anything but mechanical. 

here is in the mind of one individual more than 
another a disposition to admire works of Art, but 
this disposition, without instruction, is undis- 
cerning and incapable of discrimination; for 
assuredly no one was ever born with the power 
of pronouncing accurately upon objects the 
production whereof is the result of tutored 
genius. It is said that, as a nation, we pos- 
sess less taste for Fine Art than many others. 
It cannot also be said that a love of Art is not 
growing strong among us, nor can it be gainsayed 
that Art has made more rapid progress among us 
than with any other nation; but yet the highest 
walk of Art is not the boast of our school; not that 
its members are incapable of it—the fault lies with 
the bulk; as the character of the Dutch school 
has been the low farce of Art, so has that of ours 
been the pastoral and genteel comedy ; and that it 
has not acquired a higher character, the fault rests 
with the bulk. In the general truth of the tollow- 
ing observations we concur :— 

** Fortunately for us in this country, we have never 
had a school, at least not any worthy of the name; we 
have, therefore, nothing to uniearn, but everything to 
learn, and necessity is the mother of invention. it 16 
this which encourages reflecting men to hope that our 
tura will come, and that we may be able to decorate the 
council chamber of the nation with productions of Bri- 
tish Art in a mannerwhich shall not be unworthy of the 
building it is proposed to adorn, or of the nation which 
is inclined to sanction the undertaking. It is thought 
that tee country which has nambered amongst her 
sons poets, orators, historians of the very fret class, 
could produce artists of a corresponding merit, if only 
an opportunity were afforded fur a display of their 
talent. That opportunity the country bas afforded ; 
it remains for them to prove that they are equal to it. 
Much depends upon beginning et the right end; but 
those who are determined to deserve success, ino vt pro- 
bably will command it.” 

The author says that it is an error to sup- 
pose that delusion, or, in other words, _decep- 
tion,—that is, the cheating us into a belief that 
the images represented are realities, — forms 
an object of the Fine Arts; he who invented 
and fostered such an idea was deluded, and 
deceived himself. Their productions ought to 
be immediately recognizable as representations, 
not of ordinary, but beautiful nature; they have 
no need of delusion ; all they seek is to resemble 
truth and nature. When Shylock or Othello is 
made to talk in the sublimest strains of poetry, it 
is not for the purpose of persuading you that such 
is the real language of Jews and Moors. When an 
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accomplished actor personates Lear or Richar 
with the most eloquent gesticulation, studied atti- 
tudes, varied intonation of voice, and artful ar- 
rangement of the countenance, you never imagine 
that kings and princes really so act and speak. In 
manner, no sculptor ever sought to persuade 
you that the marble he had fashioned was a living 
sentient being of flesh and blood. All he wants is 
not to destroy that tacit convention which exists 
between yourself and him, that his statue repre- 
sents the objects he wishes, though what you ook 
upon is only marble or bronze; and he succeeds 
in this end when he attributes to nature such pro- 
ies as are conformable to our notions of her 
ws and established forms. But no compact can 
exist unless both the contracting parties read it in 
the same sense; they must clearly understand 
each other. It is, therefore, necessary that the 
taste of the observer should be on a par with that 
of the artist; if it lags behind, the artist must de- 
grade his works to suit the capacity he addresses, 
and then adieu to improvement; if it should out- 
strip him, he cannot give satisfaction until he has 
raised himself to a level with the intelligence of his 
critics, and that effort produces great works and 
great masters.—In all this we entirely agree ; but 
lore we can teach a nation taste, they must 
be taught to see ; and we must begin by teaching 
them that they do nof see, and when this is effected 
much is already gained. Barry in one of his lec- 
tures, in observing upon this deficiency, says, in 
substance, that all early imitations are like those of 
children ; they consist simply of as much as is 
seen by an untaught eye, and no more; nothing 
is observed in them that has not been before 
known and sought for; that ‘‘ the contraction or 
extension of our sphere of vision,’’ depending 
upon other acquisitions than merely ocular per- 
ion, declares the degree of ignorance or ca- 

ility. 

Great things are now expected in the world of 
Art, and every effort to enable the spectator to see 
them is commendable, but before he will profit, he 
must seriously set about the philosophy of vision. 
SwitzeERLAND. Drawn from Nature, and on 

Stone, by Georce Barnarp. Published by 

Tuomas MacLean. 

This work consists of twenty-seven subjects, prin- 
cipally in the Bernese Oberland: the plates in 
size are imperial folio, and are executed with the 
latest improvements in lithography. The views 
are certainly some of the most striking in the 
country, and the utmost care seems to have been 
exercised to render them as like the localities as 
ible. The first plate gives a view of the Jung- 
rau, and the second, of the village of Grinden- 
wald, the glaciers of which are more accessible 
than any others in Switzerland. The village does 
not answer the usual acceptation of the term, the 
houses being scattered, and some even solitary. 
The iower glacier is here shown, which descends 
far below the line of perpetual snow. The Gies- 
bach is a view of the waterfall of that name. It 
presents a very different aspect from many of the 
cascades in Switzerland, as bounding from rock to 
rock, amid luxuriant foliage. In * Lucerne, from 
the Cathedral Bridge,’ but little of the town is seen ; 
the bridge occupying the right of the plate, the dis- 
tance being composed of a few of the houses, backed 
by rising hills. The bridge is of wood, and covered. 
he roof of the bridge is hung with large pictures, 
the subjects of which are from Scripture ; these are 
indifferently executed, but the light in which they 
are seen is insufficient to enable the traveller to 
distinguish their merits, if any they may possess. 
In a niche on the right of the bridge is a wood 
carving of our Saviour sinking beneath the weight 
of the cross. ‘The Gros Boden on the Grimsel’ 
is as wild a scene as can well be imagined. The 
principal object is a stone bridge thrown over an 
abyss, below which falls a foaming torrent. It is 
situated in a wilderness of rocks, among which it 
is difficult to conceive how the hand of man ever 
could have constructed a practicable route. It is 
the Aar that rushes beneath this rude arch, which 
is destitute of rail or parapet; the route over it 
leads to the Hospice of the Grimsel. * The Glaciers 
of Grindenwald’ are the famous Mittenberg and 
Wetterhorn. Another view of Lucerne shows 
more of the town and its site. This plate is indeed 
beautiful, as showing the best and richest features 
of the country. ‘The Road up the Grimsel’ is a 
mere shelf on the mountain side, well known to 
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travellers, and very faithfully rendered by the artist. 
It is a fearful passage, as one false step hurls the 
voyager overthe precipice. Following this is Schaff- 
hausen, with its famous falls. The view is taken 
from the high ground in front, with the ~~ 
castle of Hauffen on the opposite heights. e 
Rhine above the descent is about 300 feet broad. 
Two isolated pillars of rock, standing in the middle 
of the stream, divide the river into three shoots ; 
and seen from behind they seem eaten away by 
the constant friction of the water. The river 
after its leaps forms a large semicircular bay, the 
stones of which are continually chafed by heaving 
billows.—' The Gemmi.’ This is a fearful pas- 
sage, and rendered by the artist with great ability. 
The pass of the Gemmi is certainly one of the 
most perilous in Switzerland. To a stranger, 
placed even at the very foot of the precipice, the 
rocks towering above him seem impracticable to 
human foot; but in 1736 a path was cut by some 
Tyrolese, which affords a safe communication be- 
tween the Valais and the canton Berne during the 
greater part of the year. It consists in certain 
parts of a rude stair formed of rough unhewn 
stones piled one above another. In many places 
the way is but a shelf blasted and hewn out of the 
rock, just high enough for a man to pass through. 
It is carried up in zigzags, and after passing through 
a notch, seen nearly in the centre of the view, 
winds round the rock and re-appears at a higher 
stage, where a party on horseback is seen as- 
cending it, after which it rounds the shoulder 
of the precipice, and disappears behind the rocks 
on the left of the drawing. Several of the 
upper terraces or zigzags project beyond and 
overhang those below them. ‘Thun, from the 
churchyard terrace,’ is a view of one of the most 
picturesque towns in Switzerland. The town is 
situated below the spectator, and the view is closed 
by the three heights—the Niesen, the Blumlis Alp, 
and the Jungfrau; the last of which, in another 
plate—‘ The Jungfrau, from the Wengern Alp’— 
is exhibited in all its vast proportions. From this 
point, the brow of the ravine, 5350 feet above the 
sea level, and directly facing the mountain, it 
is best seen, as well as the avalanches descending 
from it. The precipice which forms the base of 
the mountain is channelled by grooves, down which 
the avalanches descend. These are first announced 
by a noise like thunder, after which the mass of 
ice is precipitated into the gulph below. The cha- 
racter of the mountain is well depicted in the plate ; 
the foreground is broken by rough stones and trees, 
and managed in a manner to throw the mountain 
off to a distance. 

‘Descending the Wengern Alp—Withered Pine 
Forest.’—Byron ribes this scene, and it re- 
mains much in the state he saw it; the branches 
and trunks are covered over with long white moss, 
which gives the trees a venerable and hoary ap- 
pearance. The mountain torrents have frequently 
to be crossed, and if violent, it is with some diffi- 
culty that the horses are driven through—stum- 
bling over the rocky bottom. After continued 
rain they really become formidable obstacles, and 
try the courage of all travellers. The fall of the 
Rossberg and Goldau is thus described :— 


“The fall of the Rossberg was caused by an enormous 
—_ stratum of rock and earth detaching itself and 
sliding forward upon the sloping rock into the valley 
below, which it filled up with its debris, destroying the 
vil and houses. In this view a sort of cliff may be 
distinguished stretching down the back of the moun- 
tain—this marks the line of the fracture; the inter- 
vening rocks, once as high as this rocky precipice, 
having fallen away. The height of this cliff may be 
aboat 100 feet, which will give some idea of the bulk of 
the entireslip. The church in the foreground bas been 
built since the catastrophe, on the site of the village 
which was buried. The broken rocks in the foreground 
are portions of those which rolled down from the oppo- 
site mvuntain, whose top is four miles distant from the 
spot whence the view is taken. 

.“** Hospice of the Grimsel—Snow Storm.’—The Hos- 
pice of the Grimsel, situated more than 7000 feet above 
the sea level, an elevation at which even grass scarcely 
grows and six miles distant from any other buman 

bitation, is a characteristic specimen of the houses 
of refuge, built generally by the monks in ancient 
times, for the succour of travellers. For, although 
this dreary pass is buried to a depth of twenty feet in 
snow for six or seven months of the year, it is con- 
Stantly traversed even in the depth of winter by the 
qpaeate of Hasli, who go to sell their cheese in the 

alais. The house is constantly occupied by one man 
with several dogs, whose duty it is to detect the ap- 
a of wanderers and give them succour. The 
it will be seen, is of very massive construction, 





but luckily spared the solitary tenant. 
of the snow-storm as depicted in this view, will 
plain one of the dangers to which Alpine travellers anc 
subject; in an instant every object around -_ 
hidden from view, and without a compass you = ~ 
means of oe | our Erection. The 1 '~ 
are, it the 
cinity of the hospice.” MDE £0 quit the yi. 

The last plate in the series is ‘ Life in 
land ;’ a plate composed of two bray >. 
out-door scene wherein peasants are engaged in 
the game of wrestling. In one of the interiors is 
seen the process of cheese making. 

We have never seen any more faithful represen 
tation of the country than is afforded in these 
drawings. 
Views on THE Nixe, From Cay 

Seconp Cartaracr. Drawn at. 

GreorGe Moore, from Sketches by Owex 

Jones and Jures Gouny. Published by 

Graves and WARMSLEy. 
We can do little more than simply announce this 
valuable and deeply interesting work. It consists 
of 30 plates, executed in the most finished style of 
lithography, affording views in Cairo, of the Pyra- 
mids of Geezeh, the Great Temple of Karnak, the 
Statues of Memnon at Thebes, &c. &c., compre- 
hending every modern and antique relique of inte- 
rest Sunes the district wherein the artists have 
prosecuted their researches. 

Each plate is accompanied by letter-press by 
S. Birch, Esq., who, for the purpose of full 
description, has consulted every authority bearing 
upon the history of Egypt, as Champollion, Col. 

ioward Vyse, Sir Gardner Wilkinson, &. &e. 
We shall avail ourselves of a future opportunity of 
noticing this work at the length which the subject 
and execution merit. 
CHRronoLocicaL Pictures or EnGuisx His- 

TORY. By Joun Girpert. Published by 

Tuomas Varry. 
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These ‘ pictures’ are lithographed in emg | 
. y 


ments on imperial folio sized paper 


are characterised by infinite ability and spirit; | 


indeed many of the groups are admirable in com- 
position, and far beyond everything that has been 
hitherto attempted in the way of educational illus- 
tration, in the style of which we have long looked 
in vain for some improvement and artistic feeling. 
The second part represents events in the reigns of 
Richard, John, Henry III., Edward I., and 
Edward II., principal events in the lives of each 
forming the centre group in the respective 
sheets. The third part illustrates the ey of 
aoe aes ae: Se — JIV., wt 
’., and Henry VI. princi in 
reign of Edward III. shows the "lack, Princ 
waiting upon his royal captives; and in that of 
Richard I1., the principal composition is Jobo 
Ball addressing the insurgents at Blackheath io 
1381; this is surro’ by portraits of e, 
Wat Tyler, &c. &c. In the reign of Henry IV. 
the centre vignette is the ‘ Burningof the first Eng- 
lish Martyr;’ and in that of Henry V. of course the 
* Battle of Agincourt.’ : 

As a course of English history these plates mus: 
be very effective in impressing upon the mi - 
principal events in each reign, with 
names and characters of the most remarkable 
persons that figured in them. Of the ae 
may again be observed that it is superior to sy" 
thing that has ever been done with a view . ‘ 
mentary instruction, and must, we think, be re- 
ceived with consideration due to its merits. 

bat ence» = 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
MANcHuESTER Art-Union.—We the 


the Society have rescinded the law by which the com- 
mittee selected the prizes—the choice 1s now left to the 


holders. The engraving presented to the subscribers 


this year is Simpson’s copy of ‘ The Vil i | 
Abmisstox penaee—o™s poe of ye 
tions show that tickets cannot be 
must be paid for until the exhibition be thrown ope? | 
tis. * 
epnoviNcIAL Exninitors.—We have contre 
quiries with respect to the opens p ” 
exhibitions. from artists desirous sending pictures 
them ; but it frequently happens that of. w nothing rf 
of the arrangements until we receive ertiome” 
Gnd are therefore unable to afford early informa: 
which mi t be serviceable to the institutes 
perhaps ultimately profitable to the artist. 
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ARMOUR.—The PRINCE and PRINCESS in 
thei splendid Cot.—The King of Prussia.—Commis- 
“ener Lin and his Consort, modelled expressly for this 
eibition, by Lamqua, of Canton, with the magnifi- 
cent dresses worn by them. The gorgeous Coronation 
Robes of George 1V., designed by himself at a cost of 
213,000, with the room tted up for the purpose, is 

to be the most splendid sight ever seen 

by a British public.—Admittance, One Shilling.— 

from Eleven till dusk, and from Seven till Ten. 

TUSSAUD and SONS, BAZAAR, BAKER- 

STREET, PORTMAN-SQUARE.—Open from Eleven 
till Ten. 
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0 ARTISTS.—W. WARRINER, Manu- 
T facturerof MINIATURE FRAMES, MATS, MO- 
Rocco CASES, and GLASSES of every description, 
returns his most sincere thanks to those Artists who 
pave so long patronised him ; and begs to state, that, 
manufacturing the whole on the Premises, he is enabled 
to furnish them at lower prices than any other house in 
London, and with the greatest punctuality. 

No. 16, CHARLOTTE-STREET, FITZ ROY-SQUARE. 





TO WATER COLOUR PAINTERS. 
OLUBLE WAFER COLOURS.—WINSOR 
and NEWTON beg to call the attention of the 
ion to the advantages offered by these new 
WATER COLOURS, They are formed into flat Cakes, 
or Wafers, which, by wetting the under side, are made 
to adhere to the china palette, or sketch box. The 
diameter of these wafers is 14 inch, and thus by pre- 
wating a broad surface for the action of the brush, a 
fulness of colour, so desirable where force is required, 
is readily obtained. 

The method of preparing these Colours is also 
founded on an entirely new principle, by which the 
finer and more soluble particles of the colour only are 
employed, giving them the property of flowing well in 
the flat tints, and working with great freedom and rich- 
ness in the darker touches. 

Sold in Sets of 12 Colours, including Lake and Cobalt, 
1s. per set; 18 Colours, ditto, 10s.; or single, at half 
the prices of the usual cake colours. ; 

Japanned Boxes for the Wafer Colours, very thin 
and portable, to contain either 8, 10, 12, or 16 colours. 

WINSOR and NEWTON, Artists’ Colour Makers 
to her Majesty and to H.R.H. Prince Albert. 

Wholesale and retail, at 38, Rathbone-place, London. 
May be had also of the principal Booksellers and 
Artsts’ Colourmen in the provincial towns. 


OLFF and SON’S CRETA LAVIS, 
¥ or PERMANENT DRAWING CHALK, in 
various colours. 

BE. WoLFr and Son beg to apprise Artists and Ama- 
wars that they have, by effecting great improvements 
in their CRETA LAEVIS, adapted it for use in the same 
manver as the ordinary pencil ; and effects can now be 
| pe by it equal to water-colour drawings, without 

use of water or any other fluid, the various colours 
blending . ~ with perfect harmony, beauty, and 
Tichness. It can be cut to a fine point, and is thus 
sw of giving a very delicate outline. 

or sketching from nature, the great advantages re- 
sulting from the adoption of the CRETA LAVIS must 
be obvious, as without the use of water, palette, 
brushes, &c., all the various tints can be obtained with 
‘truthfulness that cannot be surpassed: thus super- 
teding every other method in general use. 

The drawings may be carried in a portfolio with 
safety, as (unlike other crayons) they will neither rub 
f, nor saffer injury by coming in contact with the usual 
contents of a portfolio. 

The CRETA LAVIS will not be affected by heat or 

: of climate. 

Specimens may be seen at the Polytechnic Institution, 
aacttreet ; Royal Adelaide Gallery, Strand; and at 

respectable Stationers’, where the CRETA LAZVIS 
may be had in sets of twelve, eighteen, twenty-four, and 
vurty-six, with or without boxes, 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR USE. 


Rt to produce the delicate shades, the chalk 
Cut to a fine point, and worked very lightly on 
iv nvet, blending the colours until the required tint 
tained. The deep shades merely require a broader 
point and increased pressure. 
with | Board, Crayon Paper, or, in fact, any papers 
4 fine even surface, but not glazed, are well 
wiviad for the CRETA LEVIS. 
OLFF and SON beg to recommend their pouty. 


rented SKETCHING PENC 
BLACK CHALKS. 6” | PENCILS, or PERMANEN 


BB Very Black, for foreground. 
H B Middle Tint. 
There N Neutral Tint, for distance. 
Pencils are peculiarly adapted for sketching 


ads and Landsca 
beautiful , and are capable of producing a 
cule th ye little labour. ‘Having an 

Fitbou ’ e 
. t fear of Coeny. rawings may be transmitted 
* The method oe 2 
Mr, of using the Creta Levis is ht by 
Sey a. Kearney, member of the New Water-Colour 


Manufactory, 23, Church-street, Spitalfields. 
a 





ppstonical GROUP in MAGNIFICENT | 
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RAMES FOR ART-UNION PRINTS 
F &c.—C. F. BIELEFELD begs to call the atten. 
of Hy Printsellers, &c., to his numerous 
assortment of PICTU RE-FRAMES eppropriate for the 

oved a Miche, ; manufac in his im 

ie specimens of these frames, which we have 

are certainly very beautiful.”’—Globe, Jan. nae ” 

They look yee? | attractive, and are in reality 
as much so as if they passed through the hands of 
the carver, and been produced at about ten times the 
expense. They have a clearness and sharpness that we 
have seldom or never seen obtained in composition.”’— 
ART-UNION. 

C. F, B. has just published a new Tariff of his Papier 
Maché Frames, illustrated with Sketches of the various 
Patterns, &c., which will be immediately forwarded to 
order on the a of six Post-office stamps. 

Works—15, Wellington-street North, Strand. 


REGISTERED 1843. 


T° ARTISTS AND AMATEURS. —The 

CARTOON PENCILS, for the rapid production 
of Drawings and Designs in the style of the Old Mas- 
ters.—The attention of the Profession, and all engaged 
in the delightful Art of Drawing, is particularly directed 
to the above Lead Pencils, which have been manufac- 
tured for the production of Designs, &c., in that bold 
and effective style so much desired by the present taste. 
For the execution of both large and minute work, they 
will be found to stand unrivalled. Their quality and 
peculiar form ——s them for the deepest and most 
delicate tints, while the absence of the numerous de- 
grees (these pencils being only of four distinct shades) 
gives the essentials positively required, doing away 
with superfluity and confusion. Their peculiar feature 
is, they REQUIRE NO POINTING, but by cutting away 
the cedar, the means of producing Line and Shade of 
various breadths is immediately presented. The Lead 
of which these Pencils are manufactured is pure and 
genuine, and by extreme care and attention, every 
gritty particle is removed, which allows them to be 
used with that freedom and sweetness so essential for 
the production of fine drawings. In conclusion, they 
will be found a desideratum long required, and must, 
upon trial, obtain a decided preference and extensive 


a ee 

Manufactured and Sold by REEVES and SONS, 

at their Superfine Permanent Water Colour, and Black 

Lead Pencil Manufactory, 150, CHEAPSIDE, London. 
Decrees :— No.1, Hard; 2, Hard and Black; 3, 

Soft; 4, Soft and Black. 


MILLER’S SILICA 
COLOURS. 


Prepared for Oil and Water-Colour Painting of the 
under-mentioned tints, viz. : 





Pale and Deep Yellow. Pale and Deep Brown. 
Pale and Deep Red. Pale and Deep Green. 
Pale and Deep Orange. Paleand Deep Blue. 
Paie and Deep Purple. White and Half Tint. 


Crimson and Olive. Pale and Deep Grey. 
Citrine and Russet. Pale and Deep Black. 
MILLER’S SILICA POWDER. 
MILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM 
FOR OIL PAINTING. 

No. 1. For first and second painting. 

No. 2. For third painting, finishing, and glazing. 
MILLER’S VENETIAN OIL. 
MILLER’S VENETIAN VARNISH. 
MILLER’S VENETIAN GROUND CANVASS. 
MILLER’S COLOURS FOR PAINTING ON GLASS. 
MILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM 
FOR WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 

No. 1. For first colouring or laying on masses of colour. 
No. 2. For second colouring, glazing, and finishing. 
MILLER’S SKETCHING COLOURS. 
MILLER’S ANTHYDOR, 

FOR SKETCHING AND PAINTING. 
MILLER’S MINIATURE TABLETS. 
MILLER’S DRAWING-PAPER, 

Made of pure linen only, without undergoing any 
chemical process. 

MILLER’S PREPARATION FOR CLEANING AND 
RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS. 


O WATER-COLOUR’ PAINTERS.— 
MILLER’S SKETCHING COLOURS.— These 
Colours are prepared for the purpose of enabling the 
Artist or Amateur to depict at once the transient effects 
of clouds, distances, &c., and as they require no - 
vious preparation by the Artist when using t » wi 
be found of indispensable utility in all instances =p 
objects of an evanescent character are to be portrayed. 
LLER’S Artists’ Colour Manufactory, 56, Long 


a ee of all the Exhibitions may be bad at this 
House free from charge. 
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Akeus Pa BANCE COMPANY, 
n street, Bank. 
pons "ST... 

_ William Ty ig ay, 
William Ban » Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
Edward Bates, > Kelly +» Ald, 
Thomas Camein, Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. Sif. 
James Cli le of London and Mid lesex. 


Rt. Hon. J. Hum M.P.|Lewis Pococ . 
hae Mayor oP Lenton = 
ysician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W. eae Esq., 2, Frederick's: place, 
: Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King's College. 
Advantages of the Argus Life Assurance Company. 
. w Rates of Premiums. 
In addition to the subscribed Capital of 300,000, the 
assured have the security of the Company's Income of 
nearly £60,000 per annum, byl increasing, and an 
accumulating Assurance Fund invested in Government 
and other available Securities, of considerably larger 
amount than the estimated liabilities of the Company. 
The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest 
scale compatible with the safety of the Assured and the 
stability of the Company, thereby, in effect, giving to 
every policy-holder an imn.ediate and certain boous 
without riak, in lieu of the deferred and frequently de- 
lusive prospect of a periodical division of profits. 
Annual Premium to Assure 4100. 


Age. For One Year. For Seven Years. Whole Term. 
BD. .ccce BOIT B...00 £019 1........ Z2V 110 
becccope ®t DB Qrowcenda Ms esetteas 207 
150 1 Diccesecose 2410 
o} 19 10....006. +4 O11 





3 soseeeee BLT O.....0066.6 010 
One-third of whole-term Premiums may remain 
unpaid at 5 per cent. comp. int. as a debt upon the 
—_ for life, or may be paid off at any time without 
notice. 

In assurances for advances of money, as security for 
debts, or as a provision for a family, when the least pre- 
sent outlay is desirable, the varied and comprehensive 
Tables of the Argus Office will be found to be particu- 
larly favourable to the assured. 

A Boa Directors, with the Medical Officers, at- 
tend daily, at a quarter before two o'clock. 

Epwarp Barks, Resident Director. 
A liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents. 


HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 
1834, and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital, 2500,000. 
PATRONS. 
The Archbishop of York Sir W. B. Cooke, Bart. 
The Marquis of London- | Sir W. A. Ingilby, Bart. 
d Sir Tatton Sykes, Bart. 


Ear! Fitzwilliam Sir E. M. Vavasour, Bart. 
The Eari of Tyrconnel Sir 8. Crompton, Bt., M.P. 
The Earl of Zetland The Archdeacon of York. 


The Earl of Yarborough 
The Bishop of - 
Viscount Mo a 


Archdeacon of the East- 
Ridin 
The Archdeacon of Cleve- 


Lord Wharncliffe land 
Lord Feversham John Henry Lowther, Esq., 
Lord Hotham, M.P. M.P. 


G. F. Barlow, E 
Robert Cracroft, Esq. 
Robert Denison, Esq. 
Henry Preston, Esq. 
Sir G.Strickland, Bt., M.P. | P. Saltmarshe, 
Sir Francis Lawley, Bart. | Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 

Actuary and Secretary—Mr. W. L. Newman, York. 
London Agent for the Life Department—Mr. Epwakp 

Henwoop, 46, Watling-street. 

The attention of the Public is requested to the terms 
of this Company for Lire INsuRANCES, and especially 
for FeMaLe Lives. 


Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring £100. 


Lord Howden, K.C.S.K. 
Lord Wenlock 

Lord Worsley, M.P. 

Hon. E. R. Petre 








Age next birth-day. Male. Female. 
10 ev ¢ #i 5 4 
30 2 656 0 19 9 
50 e«<s @ $13 8 
70 0 0 4 9 7 6 
80 15 12 10 


: Fire Insurances are ‘also effected by this Company 
on the most moderate terms. Farming Stock Insured 
without the Average Clause. ; 

Prospectuses with the Kates of Premium and every 
information may be had at the Head Office in York, or 
of any of the Agents. : 

Agents are wanted in those Towns where no appoint- 
ments have been . 


LJ AMPTON COURT.—BOARD | and LODG. 
ING for Single Gentlemen, at ¢ ng’s Arm 

t, adjoining the Royal Gardens. 

TWO at INAS. or week, including attendance of 


every description. 

Permission is given to in the Palace, on again 
tion to Lord Lieoln, Chief Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests, Whitehall-place. 
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Price One Shilling. 
HE ARTIST AND AMATEUR’S MA- 
GAZINE, a work devoted to the interests of 
Art and the cultivation of Taste, appears on the First 
of next Month with the addition of EIGHT PAGES, with- 


out an increase of price. 
Louden : Longman and Co. 
TO PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
Just Published, price 1s., ’ 
HE HAND-BOOK of WATER COLOURS. 
By W. WINSOR and H. C. NEWTON, 
Artists’ Colourmen tothe Queen. 
A brief treatise on the properties of every pigment 
employed in water-colour painting, with some account 
of the sources from whence they are obtained. 
Tiit and Bogue, Fieet-street. 


OUGLAS JERROLD’S SHILLING IL- 
LUMINATED MAGAZINE for July will con- 
tain the following articles by the Editor :— 
1. “ The Order of Poverty.” 
2. “The Peerage of the Pen.” 
3. “A Gossip at the Reculver:.” 
4. “The Button Holder.” 

And, “ The Doomed Son,” by Luke Roden, M_D. ; 
“ The ot the Pauper;” * The Boys of London,” 
No. 11].: “The Vagabond Boy,” by Mark Lemon; 

jville Berl, or the Laye of Sante Knockand- 
” by Mourant the Monk; “ Poseyism made 
»’ by Livre : “* Three Sonvets,” by Thomas Wade; 
“The Husband's Friend ;” “ Ellen Booth ;” ** A Letter 
from the Statue of Shakepere to the Right Hon. Sir J. 
Graham ; “ Paseages in the Life of Theophilus Smudge;” 
“Song from the Persian,”’ by Miss Louisa 8. Costello; 
“A Quiet Street,” by Sylvanus Swanquill;’ “The 
Ideal and Actual ;’’ “ The Philosophy of the Pistol,” by 
Robert Postans; Keview, &c. &c. The Iilustrations by 
K. Meadows, Leech, Line, Landells, &c. 


CARTOONS AT WESTMINSTER HALL, PICTURE 
GALLERIES, &c. &e. 
Just published, in fep. Svo., 
HE HAND-BOOK of TASTE; or, How 
to Observe Works of Art, especially Cartoons, 
Pictures, and Statues. 7 Fanrus Pictor. 

“ At atime when the public is invited toform and ex 
press an opinion upon a subject of new aod great inte- 
rest as regards the national arts, we are well pleased to 
see avolume like the. And we are the more pleased, 
because such publications are generally merely pitched 
to the tune of the moment, with a1. ad captandu title, 
and without a claim to notice even for the mcment. 
But this hand-book is of a very superior character. 
Its views of the fine arts, their nses and their aime, are 
just and lofty; they are not for the season, bt based 
upon eternal principles and everlasting truth. In short, 
the writer displays the right feeling and appreciation 
of the importance of bis subject; and having read and 
reflected much upon it, has produced a most appro- 
priate work, which cannot be too carejuily considered.” 
—Literary Gazette, June 24, 1843. 

London; Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
RECREATION-HAN1D-BOOK GUIDES, 

By FELIX SUMMERLY. 
Now ready, price 3s. 6d., 
ELIX SUMMERLY’S HAND-BOOK for 
the NATIONAL GALLERY; with RKeminis- 
cences of fifty of the most celebrated Pictures drawn 
expressly from the Originals by Messrs. John, James, 
and William Linnell. Other Editions 6d., 3d., and 1d. 

HAND BOOK for HAMPTON COURT 
PALACE; or, Guide to the Architecture, Tapestries, 
Paintings, Gardeus and Grounds of Hampton Covrt: 
with numerous Embellishments on Wood, engraved by 
Ladies; Maps end Plans from Official Sources, and 
bound in a Cover designed by Holbein for Cardinal 
Wolsey. Price 2s. 6d. ; or cloth extra, 5s. 

“ Decidedly the best Popular Giuide to the Picturesque 
Beauties of Hampton Court.’’—Spectator. 

HAND-.BOOKS for FREE PICTURE GAL- 
LERIES; being a Guide to ali the Pictures in the 
National Gallery, the Dulwich Gallery, the Soane Mu- 
seum, the Society of Arts, and the British Museum. 
Price 1s. 6d. Each Gailery published separately at 
proportionate prices. 

HAND-BOOKS for WESTMINSTER 
ABBRY; a Guide to the Architecture, Sculptures, 
Tombs, and Decorations, with 56 Embellishments on 
Wood, engraved by Laces; four Etchings, a Specimen 
of Encaustic Tiles in the Chapter House, and an Iilu- 
mination. Price 7s. Another Edition, without Tiles 
and Ilomination, 3s. 

Abruiged Paition, with Plan of the Abbey, 6d. 

, With four E:chings, price Is. 

A GLANCE at the TEMPLE CHURCH, 
with eight Iilustrations, and Ornamental Borders 
printed in three colours. Price 1s. Second Edition. 

HAND-BOOK for HOLIDAYS; or, Guide 
to the London Sights, price 6d. 

A HAND.BOOK for CANTERBURY, 35 
Illastrations, 3s. 6d. ; or cloth extra, 5. 6d. 


DAYS’ EACURSIONS OUT of LONDON, 
nearly ready. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY WM. S. ORR and CO., 
London; and W. CURRY, Jun., and CO., Dublin. 


REECE: Pictorial, Descriptive, and Histo- 
rical. By CuristorpHer Worpsworth, D.D. 
Iltustrated by twenty-six highly-finished Line Engrav- 
ings on Steel, after Fielding, Creswick, Cox, and Sar- 
ent; Two Maps of Greece, and upwaris of Three 
undred and Fifty highly-finished Engravings, drawn 
on Wood by Harvey, Sargent, Meissouier, Paul Huet, 
Daubigny, Stanley, and Jaques. : 
Price One Guinea and a Half in Cloth, Thirty-eight 
Shillings plain morocco, and Forty-eight Shillings mo- 
rocco elegant, both boand by Hayday. 


In Monthly Nambers, Price 23. 6d., each containing 

— coloured Pilates of rare, beautiful, or curious 

lants, 

PAXTON’S MAGAZINE OF BOTANY, 
and Register of Flowering Plants. The text comprises 
botanical descriptions of the Piants figured; the Time 
of their Introduction ; the best Mode of Culture ; and 
every other particular essential to their perfect growth. 
Every beautiful plant newly introdu worthy of no- 
tice and general cultivation, is described, and, if of suf- 
ficient importance, accurately figured. 

*,* Volumes I. to [X. are now published, and may be 
had, either in numbers, or bound in halfmorocco. For 
the accommodation of new subscribers, the price of 
Sets has veen reduced t» #12. A Re-issue of the Work 
was commenced on the Ist of January, to be continued 
Monthly, cor taining Eight Plates beautifully coloured, 
price 5s, for those who object to so large an outlay at 
once. 

In one thick volume, royal 8vo., price 18s. cloth lettered, 

and Illustrated with 27 etchings on Steel, by Mr. T. 

Landseer, 24s., 


CUVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM, arranged 
according to its Organisation. By the late Baron 
Cuvier, Member of the French Academy, and of the 
Koyal Societies of London, Berlin, Petersburgh, &c. 

The MAMMALIA, BIRDS, and REPTILES. By 
Epwarp BiyTu, author of various Papers on Natural 
History in the Annalist and Magazine of Natural 
History. 

The FISHES. 
British Naturalist,” “ Natural Histo 
the articles on Zoology in the British 


By Ronert Mopik, author of “ The 
of Birds,” and 
yclopedia. 

The MOLLUSCA,. By GrorGe JOHNSTON, M.D., 
Author of “ A History of Britisn Zoophytes ;" Fellow 
of the Royal College of Surgeons; | ember of the 
Royal Med. Soc. of Edinvuurgh. 

The CRUSTACEA and INSECTS. oO. Mpsr- 
woop, F.L.S., Author of “‘ The Entomologist’s Text- 
Book ;” Secretary to the Ent. Soc. of London; and 
Hon. Mem. Soc. Nat. Hist. Quebec, Moscow, Lund, 
Lille, Mauritins, Ent. Soc. Paris, &c. 


PAUL AND VIRGINIA. By Bersarpin 
pe Sr. Pierre. With an orizinal Life of the Author 
by Saint Béuve, and illustrated by upwards of Three 
Hundred and Thirty magnificent Engravings on Wood 
by Jobannot, Francais, and Meissonier, and engraved 
by the firat Artists of France and England. Reduced 
price 158., cloth lettered ; 263. plain morocco; and 32s, 
morocco elegant; both bound by Hayday. 


In Foolscap 8vo., Sixth Edition, price Cs. 6d, cloth 
boards, gilt edges, 

WALKER’S MANLY EXERCISES. Con- 
taining Instructions in Rowing, Sailing, Swimming, 
Riding, and Driving. To which are now added, forthe 
first time, instructions in Racing, Hunting, and Shoot- 
ing. By “‘Caaven.”’ With Sixty-four Plates by 
Howard, an. numerous Engravings on Wood by 
Landseer and Sargent. 

In medium 8vo., price 16s. cloth lettered, 

PICTURES OF THE FRENCH. A Series 
of Literary and Graphic De.ineations of French Cha- 
racter, by JULES Janin, Batzac, Conmenin, and 
other Celebrated French Authors. The Drawiogs by 
Gavarni, H. Monnier, and Meissonier. 


In small quarto, price 8s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 
, second edition, 
DRAWING and PAINTING in WATER 
COLOURS; being a continuation to the Elements of 
Drawing and Perspective in Chambers’s Educational 
Course. By the Author of that Treatise. 
Price 5s. each, with coloured Vignette and Frontispiece, 
FOUR VOLUMES on “MAN.” By Ropert 
Mupts. Uniform with “The Four Seasons,” “The 
Heavens,” &c. 

{. PHYSICAL MAN.—Self-knowledge generally, and 
the knowledge, education, and use of the powers of 
observation and action. 

il, INTELLECTUAL MAN.—Knowing, reasoning, 
and contriving, with their improvements and uses. 

If{f. MORAL MAN.—Desires and motives, their 
nature and regulation, as affecting private conduct. 

IV. SOCIAL MAN.—Duties of man to society, and 
of society to man—Public institutions, systems, and 
measures. 


THE EARTH; its physical condition and 
most remarkable phenomena. By WILLIAM HiGGINs. 
Goes SS anaet with many Engravings on 

and wi en coloured Ilustrati . 
Blunt. Price 8s, 6d. cloth lettered. YM 





Just published, price on a sheet, 2s. 6d.- in on, «.. 
' the pocket, S- Gd. 5 im case 

ARBY’S MAP OF LONDON with 

: the Railway and Steam-Boat Stations ; 
with a complete Index, comprising all the 
nenasee, faces, Fuae Buildings, Offices of Inn 
tions, Steam-boat Whar te be ea Railway Sta. 

Darton and Clark, Holborn-hill. 


On the Ist of A with one hundred and thirty | 


agreviogs, 
A WEEK A KILLARNEY 
By Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. HALL, i 
This volume, so richly illustrated with su i 
turing the scenery, manners, and customs of the Yn. 
trict surrounding the lakes, will be comprised i 
as op of a size not inconvenient for the traveller. 
uch | beautiful scenery will be for the first time 
escri as the autbors are ngaged 
visit for the purpose. mere wan epee 
approaching visit of the British Association 
Cork will, it is expected, lead a consi j 
te members wevedy considerable number of 
y the aid of steam the magnificent scenery of these 
beautiful lakes is brought with ? 
boa 4 in two days’ journey from 
The volume will contain concise directions as to the 











various routes and modes of transit from 


London: Published by Jeremiah How, 132, Fleet. 


street; and sold by John Cumming, Dublin; and may 


be had at the Victoria and Roche’s Hotels, at Killarney 
and of all the booksellers in Cork. — 
BURNET’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
Just published, in 4to., price #2 2s., in French boards 
and on Royal Paper, with Proof impressions of the 
Plates, price #4 48., half morocco, giit t 
IR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’ DISCOURSES, 
Delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy. 
Illustrated by Explanatory Notes and Plates, by Jou 
Burnet, F.R-S8., Author of *‘ Hints on Painting. 
é James Carpenter, Old Bond-street. + 


Just published, in royal 4to., price #1 Ss. bound, 
RLeTts ARCHITECTURE— 


PicTuRESQUE DECORATIONS OF RuRAL Buitp- 


INGS IN THE Usk OF RovuGn Woop, Tuatcu, &. 

Illustrated by Forty-two Drawings; consisting of 

Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Perspective ; 

the Doors, Windows, Chimney Shafts, drawn 
metri toa scale; with 


; and 
estimated costs. By TI. J. Ricavrt, Architect. 

“ We have repeatedly and strongly recommended this 
elegant and useful work, and can safely say, that we 
think no gentleman who purchases it will be disap- 
pointed.’’—Loudon’s Gardener's Magazine. 

James Carpenter, Old Bond-street. 





Published in 4to., price #4 10s. in French boards’ 
and on royal paper, 4to., with proof impressions of 
the Plates, and a Portrait of the Author, price £7 78., 
A TREATISE ON PAINTING. In Four | 

Parts. Illustrated by One Hundred and Thirty | 

Etchings from celebrated Pictures of the Italian, Ve- | 

netian, Flemish, Dutch, and English Schools; avd 

Wood Cuts. By Joan Burnet, F.R.S. 

The parts may be had separate. 
1. On the EDUCATION of the EYE. Second Eii- 
tion. Price #1 5s. al iia 
2. On COMPOSITION. Fifth Edition. Price 15s. 


in boards. SS : 
3. On LIGHT and SHADE. Fifth Edition, Price 
18s. in rds. ; 
4. On COLOUR. Fourth Edition. Price #1 1Is. 6d. 
in boards. eee 
This work is particularly recommen 0 Stu- 
dent in Artin the New Edition of the Encyclopadia 
Britannica—See the article ‘ Drawing.” | 
James Carpenter, Old Bond-street. 


$e | 

ALUABLE to LANDSCAPE DRAUGHTS- 

MEN.—The Patent Lead six 6 DRAWING 
PENCIL, remarkable for its depth of tone, anne 
colour, and its a a = workiog. 
of the Lead 1-6th of an inch in . | 

Manefactured only by WINSOR and NEWTON, | 
38, Rathbone-place, . . 

Artists and the Trade are respectfully informed = 
they can have a sample one sent per post to any | 
of the Kingdom. 


a. want 
RNAMENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, 
Library, and Dioing-room, 10 Italian Alsbaster st 
Marble, Bronze, and Derbyshire Spar, consisting 
Groups, Figures, Vases, Inkstands, Candlesticss 
Tables, Obelisks, Watchstands, Paper-weigi T (te 
imported ont mnonteceaset by J. TEN? | 
Mawe), 149, STR/ , ; ‘ 
Stadents in Geology, Mineralogy, or Conti 
can be supplied with an extensive assort Shells, 
Minerals, and Fossils, or with Elementary 10, 99,1050 
carefully arranged and described, at 3 . | 
Guineas each ; together with Geolog = No sas, 








Hammers, Books, Blowpipes, &¢-, 
Mineralogist to her Majesty, 149, Strand. 


— 
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